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GET “HEADQUARTERS HELP” ON PROBLEMS RELATING 
TO PLASTIC MATERIALS, DESIGN, AND 
FABRICATING TECHNIQUES 


WON'T DO 








F YOU are using plastics for the first 
I time, or switching from one type of 
plastic to another, the contrast be- 
tween an ordinary plastic bottle cap 
and the Army canteen cap typifies the 
basic problems you may face .. . 
problems calling for careful consid- 
eration of plastics selection, design, 
and fabricating technique. 

For example, the standard bottle 
cap requires plastic molding materials 
which are odorless, tasteless, bleed- 
proof, and highly resistant to water 
and chemicals . .. materials which are 
preformable, and adaptable to high- 
speed, multiple-cavity compression 
molding. 

However, in producing the canteen 
cap, all properties are subordinated 
to one—maximum shock resistance. 
For example, the cap, mounted on a 
water-filled canteen, must survive a 
drop test on concrete from a height of 
10 feet. A high-impact BakELiTE phe- 


‘BaKELITE Corporation, 30 East 


nolic molding material is now em- 
ployed. The use of this material made 
it necessary to build stronger molds 
to withstand higher molding pressures. 
This, in turn, brought about several 
modifications in molding technique. 

Before writing “Plastics” on a blue- 
print, manufacturers should know all 
of the factors that enter into their use. 
Bakelite Field Engineers, strategically 
located, will give prompt service to 
manufacturers engaged in war produc- 
tion. Bakelite Development Labora- 
tories stand ready to help solve plas- 
tics problems. Bakelite literature, 
available upon request, will help 
manufacturers to save time and to 
avoid errors. 

% * * 

Write now for your copy of “A Sim- 
plified Guide to Bakelite Plastics.” It 
describes concisely the many types of 
Bake ite Plastics now so essential to 
the Nation’s needs. 


42np Street, New York, N. Y. 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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Rubber soaks up the smack 
of a 2-mile fall 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


NLIKE cats, parachutists can’t al- 

ways land on their feet. And 
when they don’t, hips and backs can 
be broken. 

An army engineer had an idea for 
sponge or foam rubber back and seat 
cushions that would absorb the shock 
of such landings and serve as seats 
while the flyer was in the plane. The 
air in the foam should be trapped for 
Maximum cushioning, but the cover- 
ings leaked. Trouble was that when 


you wrap something soft like foam — 


tubber, you can't put enough pressure 
On the wrapping to make a tight seam. 
he engineer and the company he 


had employed were stopped. They 
would either have to go to very thick, 
bulky foam rubber (impossible be- 
cause it would be awkward) or aban- 
don the whole safety idea. 

Then the army officer talked to B. F. 
Goodrich engineers. They had de- 
veloped, years ago for industrial prod- 


ucts, the Anode system of covering - 


foam rubber (or anything) with a 
seamless coating of soft rubber to any 
needed thickness by a single dip in a 
latex bath. This rubber coating trapped 
the air in the soft foam perfectly, and 
there is no fear of leakage, because 
the Anode covering is uniform, tough 


and strong. It’s sealed on by dipping 
— no pressure needed. 

This B. F. Goodrich Anode system 
of depositing rubber is used for many 
things. It makes greater precision pos- 
sible in surgeon’s gloves, rubber tub- 
ing, diaphragms. It’s “in the Army 
now,” used on crash pads in tanks and - 
many other war products. It will help 
improve many other products or proc- 
esses, too, when peace comes and it is 
available again. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Industrial Products Division, 
Akron, Obio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
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PICTURE 


of the Month 








William POWELL + Hedy LAMARR 
“GROSSROADS” 


A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 


This is strong wine in a slightly old-world 
bottle. William Powell is somewhat untrue to 
his established role as a comedian and here 
gives the most forthright dramatic portrayal 
of his ingratiating career.- 

“Crossroads”’ is a story with a powerful 
undercurrent of clever villainy. The forces of 
darkness operate with a suavity that makes the 
extortion scheme all the more sinister. The 
background is the Paris we knew, the love 
motif stimulating and adult. 

And then, of course, and on account of and 
why not and so forth, there is the utterly in- 
describable vision known as Hedy Lamarr. 


Frankly we didn’t think she was the world’s 
greatest actress at first but then she was so 
beautiful. Now this same torturing lovely has 
learned to emote heavy and light and none can 
explain why she should not become America’s 
Number One Star. Certainly “Crossroads’’ 
rides her swiftly in that direction. Her perform- 
ance is charm itself and convincing in situa- 
tions requiring extreme finish. 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s standby director, 
Jack Conway, is to be congratulated on the 
way he has handled his players. We think you 
will agree that ‘‘Crossroads” deserves this 
month’s selection. The plot dealing with mental 
lapses has never been handled better. 


CAST RATING: Honorable mention to 
Claire Trevor, Basil Rathbone and Margaret 
Wycherly, Felix Bressart, Sig. Rumann, 
H. B. Warner, Philip Merivale and Vladimir 
Sokoloff. 


BEHIND-THE-SCENES-MENTION : Direc- 
tor Jack Conway, Producer Edwin Knopf, 
Screen playwright Guy Trosper, and original 
storyists John Kafka, Howard Emmett Rogers. 


ALSO SONG: There is a tune in the film en- 
titled **’Til You Return” which is a part of the 
plot. The words and music were fashioned by 
Howard Dietz and Arthur Schwartz. 


NOTES ABOUT FILMS TO COME: The 
current and future Mrs. Miniver (The last 
word); Random Harvest (Worth waiting for). 
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a German action in the Ukraine is a reminder 
that the powereful Nazi war machine is again in 
motion in Russia and Africa as well. For details 
and interpretation of the German thrusts see story 
on page. 19 and General Fuqua’s column on page 26. 
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LETTERS 





Yankee Dewey 


| The two Spanish:American War ditties men- 
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Cover Picture—This Wide World photo illustrating | 


| tioned in your article entitled “After 44 Years” 


(Newsweek, May 18) remind me of another 


one, which, as a boy of . years at that time, | 


| I took much delight in singing. 
To the tune of Yankee Doodle— 


Oh, Yankee Dewey sailed his boats 
Down in Manila Bay, sir 
He found the Spaniards on their floats 
And blew them all away, sir. 

Yankee Dewey, keep it up, 

Oh Dewey, yowre a dandy, 

Yankee Dewey, keep it up 

Yes, Dewey, you’re a dandy. 


Cuar.es S. JoHNSON 


Nashua, N. H. 





A Nail a Day 

| Today all of us are trying to make our pres- 

| ent automobile tires last as long as possible. Oil 

' companies and rubber companies are telling us 
in their advertisements how we can get the 
most wear out of our tires. President Roosevelt 
has asked the state governors to limit speed to 

| not above 40 miles per hour. 

| Probably more tires are ruined by punctures 

than actually wear out. Most punctures are 

| caused by running over nails or tacks. 





May I suggest that for the duration we all 


NEWSWEEK 






enlist in a “pick-up-a-nail-a-day” campaign, 
Now that tires are scarce, I have noticed pos. 
sibly a little more keenly the large number oj 
nails and tacks along the streets and sidewalk; 
If nothing is done about them, they probab|; 
eventually will find their way into somebody; 
tires. 

I'd like to ask every reader of this letter to 
start today and pick up every nail and tack 
that you see on either sidewalks or streets. Pos. 
sibly it’s not very heroic or romantic, but it cer. 
tainly will help the United States make the 
most of the tires that we now have. 

Will you join me in being a nail-picker-upper 
for the duration? 

Louts H. Brenpez 

Bridgeport, Conn. 





Army Parcel Post 


There appears in the April 6 issue of News. 
WEEK an article entitled “Soldiers’ Mail” jp 
which it is stated that since last Christmas 
parcel-post mail for members of our armed 
forces in overseas garrisons “has been carried 
free by the domestic postal service to the point 
of embarkation; from there on it is transported 
at regular rates.” 

This statement is not in accordance with the 
facts but, as will be seen from Order No. 16605 
of the Postmaster General dated Dec. 23, 1941. 
to which your article evidently refers, parcels 
of fourth-class (parcel post) matter sent to the 
United States armed forces stationed outside 
the continental United States shall be charged 
with postage at the zone rate applicable be. 
tween the post office where mailed and the port 
from which the parcels are transported by ship, 
no additional charge being required for their 
carriage beyond such port. 

Ramsey S. Back 
Third Assistant Postmaster General 
Post Office Department 
Washington, D. C. 





O’Higgins’ Birth 

The reference in your April 13 issue of News- 
WEEK to the first President of Chile as the 
“illegitimate son of an Irish peddler” is a 
wholly uncalled-for slur to the people of a 
friendly nation. 

Bernardo O’Higgins holds a position in 
Chilean history net dissimilar to that which 
George Washington holds in the United States. 
We would most certainly resent any kind of a 
slur on the character of our first President. 

Ambrosio O’Higgins, Marquis of Osorno, was 
a Field Marshal of Spain, Governor General of 
Chile, and Viceroy of Peru. He did make un- 
successful ventures in merchandising in Chile, 
but is that sufficient reason to refer to him as 
an “Irish peddler”? We might just as well ex- 
pect you to ignore the great humanitarian at- 
tributes of Abraham Lincoln, his position in 
American statesmanship, and refer to him as 
a backwoods “saloonkeeper.”’ 


Frank P. McGowan 
New York, N.Y. 


Suppressing the fact of O’Higgins’ illeyitimate 
birth could have added nothing to the Libera- 
tor’s stature. In the same manner, every writer 
discussing Alexander Hamilton mentions lis 
illegitimate birth without dreaming of casting 
a slur on one of the great men of the United 
States. Likewise there has been much written 
about the parentage of Abraham Lincoln. 
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Jim Eaton’s 


She was a sleek mahogany run- 
about when she stole Jim Eaton's 
heart at the last motor boat show. 
But since then she has put on 
weight and been painted battle- 
ship gray. She is in the Navy now, 
patrolling a stretch of bay along 
the Pacific coast—part of an enor- 
mous fleet of patrol and picket 
boats, mine yawls and mosquito 
boats to which our builders of 
pleasure craft have turned their 
world-famous genius and facilities. 


American builders of power boats 
know the meaning and methods of 
mass production. When they changed 
from yachts and runabouts to war 
craft the result was, not a trickle, but 
a swelling stream of boats for the 
Army, Navy and Marines. 

When problems arose they were 


REVERE COPPER AND 








speedboat is out hunting Japs... 


chiefly in adapting production meth- 
ods to the new designs and special 
alloys required by war. In coopera- 
tion with Revere Technical Advisory 
staff, many famous boat builders 
made the change-over as smoothly as 
they would in producing a new model. 
For in addition to sound copper alloys, 
Revere supplies this service to help 
make manufacturing operations easier 
and quicker. 

Every ounce of copper our country 
can produce goes directly into vital 
war materials. Fortunately, Revere is 
equipped with new plants, improved 
machines, advanced processes which 
add enormously to the nation’s capa- 
city to produce fine copper alloys. Not 
only are these plants working to the 
limit of their resources, but more 
facilities are steadily being added to 
bring the day of victory still nearer. 


BRASS INCORPORATED 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 



































The Revere Technical Advisory Ser- 
vice functions in (1) developing 
new and better Revere materials to 
meet active or anticipated demands ; 
(2) supplying specific and detailed 
knowledge of the properties of en- 
gineering and construction materi- 
als; (3) continuously observing 
developments of science and engi- 
neering for their utilization in pro- 
ducing methods and equipment; 
(4) helping industrial executives 
make use of data thus developed. 
This service is available to you, free. 























What could be more vital to victory than a big marine 
crankshaft? But—what could be more unwieldy? And yet, see 
how a Yellow Strand Wire Rope Plaited Safety Sling* makes light 
work of handling this heavy, odd-shaped load. Strong, compact 
wire rope, rendered extra pliable and firm-gripping by our pat- 
ented plaiting, streamlines a difficult job ... conserves steel by 
reducing sling bulk...speeds a major weapon to its post of duty. 


Your products—whatever their size, weight or shape—can 
be moved correctly and economically with these safe, easy-to- 
manage slings. Team them with Yellow Strand Preformed Wire 
Rope. Deliver the goods for the army of production. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CoO., ST. LOUIS 


Branches: NewYork, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St.Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


WIRE ROPE 
Plaited SAFETY SLINGS* 
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Made of Yellow Strand Wire Rope for Safe Lifting in 

MILLS e SHOPS « FOUNDRIES « FACTORIES ¢ WAREHOUSES ec UTILITIES 
POWER PLANTS ¢ REFINERIES e ROUNDHOUSES e CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRIES 
*Patents: U. S., 1475859, 1524671, 2142641, 2142642; Canadian, 252874, 258068 
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TRANSITION _ 


Birtupay: Raymond Clapper, political 
commentator and columnist, 50, May 30 
... The Dionne quintuplets, 8, May 28. 
They thought their parents’ present tré; 
chic. It was a new bobbed hair-do. 











Rime 
Lt. and Mrs. Paul B. Woodward, among 
West Point newlyweds 


Marriep: Twenty-five newly commis. 
sioned second lieutenants, at West Point. 
May 29, the day they graduated from the mil- 
itary academy; 125 more will be married be- 
fore going on active duty in a week or two. 


Divorcep: Arthur Hornblow Jr. 49, 
Paramount film producer, by Myrna Loy, 
36, M-G-M actress; at Reno, June 1. She 
said his conduct “caused her great unhap- 
piness and injured her general health.” 


Diep: John Barrymore, 60, (see page 58) 
. . . Dr. John P. Brinkley, 56, goateed 
goat-gland specialist, in San Antonio, May 
26. In the 20s Brinkley made a fortune 
peddling the rejuvenation treatments 
which he advertised over his own radio 
station. Disavowed by the American Medi- 
cal Association, he later ran three times 
for the governorship of Kansas and twice 
almost won. He went bankrupt a year ago 
_.. Dr. John Miller Turpin Finney, 78, 
Johns Hopkins surgeon since 1889, in 
Baltimore, May 30. During the last war he 
was chief consultant in surgery for the 
American Expeditionary Forces in France 
. . . Eddie Mead, fight manager who in 
1937-38 piloted the Negro Henry Arn- 
strong successively to the featherweight, 
welterweight, and lightweight champion- 
ships, of a heart attack on the street out- 
side his New York hotel, May 25. . 
Chen Tu-hsiu, 63, founder of the Chinese 
Communist party, at Kiangtsing, May 24 
. . . Emanuel Feuermann, 39, one of the 
world’s great cellists, in New York, May 25. 
Born in Galicia, he 
made his debut with 
the Vienna Symphony 
at 11, and his Ameri- 
can debut in 1935 with 
the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony. 
He owned the “Last 
Cello,” so-called be- 
cause it was believed 
to be the last made 
Feuermann by Stradivari. 
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will last... (t's your patriotic duty 
to make it last till Victery Day 


pep lf 
aw. Va. 


Preventive Maintenance 


it’s not enough to hope your treck 












Ports Conservation 


Wishful thinking won’t keep America’s vitally necessary 
5,000,000 motor trucks in service for the duration 


A COOPERATIVE PLAN 
of Truck Conservation 


To prolong the life of every existing truck 
...and to conserve on replacement parts 
because of the critical materials they con- 
tain...is the patriotic duty of American 
truck owners. 


Ordinary maintenance methods are not 
enough to meet the situation. That’s why 
White has devised the Cooperative Plan of 
Truck Conservation. 


Two features make the Plan unique— 
Preventive Maintenance combined with 





Parts Conservation. One without the other 
is a half-way measure. White offers the 
protection of both. 


It’s your patriotic duty to make your truck 
last longer and conserve critical materials, 
but it’s ours, too, to provide the way to do it. 


Whether you operate one truck or a fleet, 
you ought to get the facts today about 
the White Cooperative Plan of Truck 
Conservation. A booklet describing the 
Plan in detail is available upon request. 





Se ene IED 


Preventive Maintenance 


PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE prevents excessive wear on parts; 
postpones major repairs ‘and avoids the premature need for 
new replacement parts. It insures against excessive time out of 
service and thus increases a truck’s productive capacity. It con- 
serves gasoline by keeping the trucks operating at peak efficiency 
at all times. It prolongs tire life. 
Preventive Maintenance is the “stitch in time” Service Plan 
which White originated 10 years ago and has constantly im- 
proved with the development of new shop equipment, special 
repair machines and time-saving methods. Our mechanics have 
had years of experience with Preventive Maintenance—it’s not 
a wartime expedient with them. 


MANY WHITE TRUCKS, with more than a million miles of service 
to their credit, have been protected by P. M. since its start. It 
stands to reason that when your truck receives proper lubrica- 
tion, regular inspections, adjustments, and prompt minor repairs 
—before big, expensive troubles can develop—truck life is greatly 
extended and the rate of wear on vital parts containing critical 
war materials is greatly reduced. 

Preventive Maintenance is available to owners of all makes 
of trucks, 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY - 


CLEVELAND 


Builders of U.S. Army Scout Cars, Half-Tracs and Prime Movers, the 
complete line of Super Power Trucks and Tractors, City and Inter- 
City Coaches, Safety School Busses and the Famous White Horse. 


Parts Conservation 


PARTS CONSERVATION is a new, exclusive White Service 
development especially designed to meet the present situation. 
It is made possible by the fact that modern White Service Stations 
are “miniature White factories’—with special machines that 
enable skilled White craftsmen to repair worn or broken parts 
that, in ordinary times, would be replaced by new parts. In 
order to conserve critical war materials—and protect owners 
“for the duration”—all repairable parts will be repaired. 

When a new part is required, it may be obtained only in ex- 
change for the old one it replaces. 


This policy applies to virtually all replacement parts from spark 
plugs to rear axles. It has been adopted first-in-the-industry by 
White, voluntarily, to conserve war materials and to extend the 
length of time owners can be sure of getting needed truck parts. 
If the old part is repairable, it will be returned to the original 
owner at the cost of repair. If it is not repairable, a credit will be 
allowed, based on the scrap value of the old part, if it has value. 
All parts which are not repairable will be disposed of in accord- 
ance with the recom- 
mended plan of the 
Salvage Section of the 
‘War Production Board. 
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GENERAL 
TIRE 


The Sign of Tire Inspection, Repairs and 
Recapping by Experts Who Know How 
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will ride on 


Action, Machine-Gunners! Within a few 
seconds after their truck has stop- 
ped this crew will have their machine 
gun firing. Typical of America’s fast- _ 
moving army, this crack unit rides 
into action on rubber. 


PHOTO BY U. S. ARMY SIGNAL CORPS FROM ACME 





In this war of movement, the part the rubber tire 
can play in bringing Victory is beyond estimate. 


General has long been a leader in producing 
Quality tires that run farther with more safety. 


Today, the full specialized talents of General 
Tire are being directed straight at the target of 
producing tires that fight better. Our rubber and 
your rubber is going into tires that fly; tires that 
carry men, arms, materiel; tires that need no 
road; tires that will keep on fighting. 


Our entire organization at General . . . manage- 
ment... labor ... office personnel . . . is working 








































ACME PHOTO 


Ready! Aim! Fire! Waiting for the final command, 
the section chief holds his arm up, will drop it as 
the signal to the gunner to yank the lanyard and 
fire the field piece—a 155 millimeter howitzer. 
Such field pieces as this roll easily over any kind of, 
terrain on General Traction Tread Balloon Tires. | 


shoulder to shoulder ... making our Victory effort 
one of helping every ounce of America’s precious 
tubber contribute dérectly to winning the war. 


Your job is to see that the tires on your car and 
on your truck deliver al] the mileage built into 
them; that they are not abused; that they are kept 
in top condition until their last mile. That, even 
though you are eligible for recapping or new tires, 
you do not ask America to sacrifice any of its wat 
rubber for you until it is absolutely necessary. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 


COPYRIGHT, 1942, THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO., AKRON, OHIO 





ACME PHOTO 


Armored Division on Review! This photo, showing part of the 
2,000 vehicles of the Second Armored Division, illustrates the 
variety of military equipment requiring tires, tubes, and other 
rubber products manufactured by General. 
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PHOTO BY U. S. ARMY SIGNAL CORPS 


Supplies Are Vital—and it’s the responsibility of the Quarter- 
master Corps to get them to the troops in the field. Here is 
a long convoy of heavily loaded trucks on a mountain road 
somewhere in the western part of the United States. 
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ACME PHOTO 


This Army Goes Through Its Obstacles! Uncle Sam’s scout cars 
plow through mud, sand and over rough terrain because of the 
powerful traction of General’s “non-directional” cleated tire. 
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“Water Bo-o-oy !” 


Same thought... but what a change in tempo amid today’s war 
industry. The old water bucket and its tin dipper is as outmoded 
as the common drinking cup chained to a water spigot. 


We are at war. The health of our manpower is of vital conse- 
quence. Men must quench their thirst... but not at the work- 
interruption of leaving their jobs. The drinking fount is a 
perambulating one, now. On great assembly floors, on rush 
construction jobs, in steel mills and shipyards, the Dixie-Vortex 
portable water tank and its supply of individual paper cups 
protect the health of America’s war-industry workers. 


Used but once and thrown away, they break the chain of 
contagion ... eliminate the chance of indirect mouth-to-mouth 
contamination. 


DIXIE CUPS 


PRODUCT OF DIXIE-VORTEX COMPANY, EASTON, PA., CHICAGO, ILL., TORONTO, CAN. 


























BUY U.S. WAR BONDS 
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Uncle Sam has far more 


POWER = 


than all these three 


Adolf, Hirohito and Benito probably 
aren’t sleeping well these nights. They 
know that America’s great and grow- 
ing war production must inevitably 
turn the tide against them. 

America can do it because America 
has the electric power to do it. Electric 
power is basic to production. Electric 
power multiplies man-power and drives 
the machines that make tanks, planes, 
ships and guns. 

How much power has America? More 
than the three uneasy dictators and all 





























their conquered countries combined— 
Albania, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria 
and the rest of the long, tragic list. 
Five times more than we had to help us 
in the last war. 


No other nation even approaches 
America’s power resources. And this 
has largely been accomplished the 
American way—by electric companies 
owned by millions of Americans and 
managed by American business men. 


The practical experience, the people 
and the plants of all these companies 





together! 


are dedicated today to making Uncle 
Sam so power-full that Axis aggressors 
will soon be nothing more than three 
busts in the Hall of Infamy! 





THIS PAGE SPONSORED BY A GROUP OF 65 
ELECTRIC COMPANIES* UNDER 
AMERICAN BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


*Names on request from this magazine. Not listed for 
lack of space. 





INVEST IN AMERICA! BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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great manufacturers 
team up with 


UNITED AIRCRAFT 


Engines, propellers and airplanes are among the items of equip- 
ment most vitally needed by our armed forces. The faster they 
can be made, the sooner this war can be won. 

United Aircraft recognized this fact as far back as the summer 
of 1940, and started enlisting other manufacturers as emergency 
production sources. Under this program ten great manufacturers, 
whose names are household words, have teamed up to build 
several billion dollars worth of Pratt & Whitney engines, 
Hamilton Standard propellers and Vought-Sikorsky airplanes 
per year. This emergency production will be without profit to 
United Aircraft, which has gladly contributed its proven designs, 
technical experience and manufacturing “know-how.” 

This foresight is bringing results today. Precious months have 
been saved. A number of these manufacturers are already ship- 
ping engines and propellers in quantity, and the others are 
rapidly gearing up for production. 

All this is in addition to United Aircraft’ Ss own vastly ex- 
panded production, which has increased many fold since 1940. 

This teamwork typifies the cooperative spirit of American in- 
dustry in this emergency, about which the New York Times says: 

“The whole manufacturing picture with regard to aircraft is an encourag- 

ing example of American industrial spirit rising to meet an emergency, 
with full cooperation and interchange of design, personnel and equipment 


between previously competitive elements within the aircraft industry and 
the automobile industry, and between the two great industries themselves.” 


In enlisting the full-out efforts of these ten organizations, 
United Aircraft has helped to create what is probably the greatest 
manufacturing team the world has ever known. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


EAST HARTFORD ¢ CONNECTICUT 


Pratt & Whitney Vought-Sikorsky Hamilton Standard 
Engines Airplanes Propellers 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News. and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 
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Capital Straws 


The Italian claim of sinking a U.S. war- 
sip off Brazil isn’t true; apparently, the 
ship torpedoed was a British merchant 
cruiser... At least one group of Army 
men is urging serious consideration of Gen- 
eral Chennault’s plea for 2,000 planes for 
China; they feel it offers the best chance 
of softening up Japan for later all-out at- 
tacks . Washington’s anti-optimism 
warnings don’t indicate any doubt of ulti- 
mate victory, only worry about the diffi- 
cult battles looming in the near future 
_, . Admiral Yarnell, retiyed chief of the 
Asiatic Fleet, is serving as an adviser to 
T. V. Soong, Chinese foreign minister now 
in Washington . . . Because the U-boat 
warfare is further jeopardizing their al- 
ready strained economies, several Carib- 
bean nations may soon get new U.S. loans 


Russian Pact Obstacle 


Washington faces a high hurdle in its 
effort to reach a master Lend-Lease pact 
with Russia that will bring the Soviet into 
the Association of Nations which the U.S 
feels is vital to postwar peace (Periscope. 
May 11). The U.S. is ready to make con- 
cessions, but it feels the pact must be in 
keeping with the Atlantic Charter (see 
Washington Tides). Russia, however, is 
insisting on retaining the Baltic countries 
and the White Russian areas of Poland 
after the war. Moscow holds that these 
areas aren’t affected since they were in- 
corporated into the Soviet Union, though 
later seized by the Germans, before Russia 
adhered to the Charter. There is reason to 
believe that Britain accepted this view “in 
principle” when it signed an as-yet-unan- 
nounced pact with Russia a few days ago. 
Whether the U.S. will go along remains 
to be seen. . 


China Agreement 


Russia is not the only United Nation 
which the U.S. has just offered one of its 
master Lend-Lease agreements. The day 
after the proposal was handed Ambassador 
Litvinoff, the State Department also of- 
fered to China a pact involving equal par- 
ticipation in maintaining world peace and 
building a new world order after the 
war. China is ready now to accept, but 


will wait until the psychological moment 
in the U.S.-Russian negotiations to weigh 
in with her approval, thus making it diffi- 
cult for Russia to delay in accepting. 


Tokyo Bombing Regret 

Many high government officials privately 
express regret about the decision to spare 
the Imperial Palace in the bombing raid 
on Tokyo. Originally, it was felt that 
smashing the palace would only serve to 
unite the Japanese people, but now it’s 
believed that nothing could have had a 
more destructive effect on morale. Since 
the Emperor is regarded as a deity, bombs 
on his palace would make it clear that no 
Japanese could expect his humble home te 
be spared. Also, of course, Washington 
credits Hirohito with much personal re- 
sponsibility for the war because of his 
evasive and delayed reply to the Presi- 
dent’s personal message sent just before 
Pearl Harbor. 


Censored Thriller 


Though it was one of the most dramatic 
incidents of the war, the Army will con 
tinue to withhold details of the bombing 
raid on Tokyo—perhaps until after the 
war. There are two reasons: (1) to con 
ceal from the Japs the location of “Shan- 
eri-La” and (2) to deny Tokyo informa- 
tion on the extent of losses, if any, suffered 
in the raid. When the story can finally be 
told, it will be a thriller. General Doolittle 
only scratched the surface in his restricted 
official statement. 


National Notes 


The Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mittee will soon move into the Southwest 
to investigate alleged discrimination against 
Spanish-American workers there . . . With 
so many doctors joining the armed forces, 
there’s a heavy demand for competent 
midwives, particularly in rural areas . . 
Secretary Morgenthau has developed im- 
proved finesse in dealing with Congress 
and now gets along well with blocs and 
groups that previously were inimical to 
him ...A group of chiropodists is trying 
to round up support for a bill to establish 
a Podiatry-Chiropody Corps in the Army 
and Navy medical departments. 





Trends Abroad 


te defense of Iceland, Greenland, and 
Ireland against invasion is figuring just as 
much in the current Anglo-U.S. military 
conversations in London as the opening of 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 





a second front . . . Incidentally, Britain 
isn’t neglecting her own invasion defenses; 
elimination of every guidepost or sign 
which might reveal to an invader his where- 
abouts has finally been completed . . . In 
lieu of a second front, the Allies may of- 
fer to send another large army to the Mid- 
dle East to back up Soviet forces in the 
Caucasus area .. . Britain is adopting 
some of the American mass-production 
methods in shipbuilding. 


Vichy-Jap Deal 


One result of the recent Laval-Jap con- 
ferences in Vichy and Paris, according to 
authoritative French sources, was Vichy’s 
final and complete relinquishment of con- 
trol over Indo-China. At the meetings, at- 
tended in Paris by Nazi “observers,” Laval 
put an official stamp of approval on To- 
kyo’s use of Indo-China as a military base. 
A modus vivendi was drawn up granting 
this privilege through 1943, with the right 
of renewal. The Japanese Foreign Office 
is to make regular reports to Vichy on 
the conduct of Indo-Chinese affairs, and 
French officials in Hanoi have been so in- 
formed. The word in Vichy, however, is 
that this is only one of the concessions 
granted by Laval. The others are unknown. 


Trade Tug-of-War 


The United Nations and Germany are 
waging a hot, but so far unreported, trade 
war in Portugal. For months, Germany 
has been getting the lion’s share of that 
country’s wolfram and food. The U.S. 
and Britain, in keeping with the economic 
warfare policy, are now making new ef- 
forts to sew up Portugal’s supply of wolf- 
ram and other strategic materials. So far, 
they haven’t had much luck. The lack of 
shipping makes it almost impossible for 
the Allies to make extensive trade com- 
mitments to Portugal. Berlin, on the other 
hand, has been fairly consistent in ship- 
ping chemicals, machinery, and coal and 
now, to prevent a United Nations economic 
victory, has offered to increase its deliver- 
ies greatly. 


White Russian Refusal 


From authoritative French sources come 
reports of Nazi efforts to enlist the Rus- 
sian pretender, Grand Duke Vladimir, in 
the anti-Bolshevist crusade. Through Nazi 
Ambassador to Paris Abetz, the Germans 
worked weeks trying to get Vladimir to 
issue a manifesto urging White Russian 
support of the German campaign. It was 
hoped that this would win over non-Com- 
munists in Russia and provide a means for 
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boring from within. Anti-German members 
of his entourage finally prevailed on the 
duke to refuse. As a result, they were in- 
terned by the Gestapo in the Compiégne 
concentration camp, although the duke 
still has his freedom. 


Nazi Peace Plan 


An uncensored report just received from 
Stockholm reveals details of the German 
peace plan brought to Sweden a few weeks 
ago by Baron Eberhard von Oppenheim. 
Described as “Britain’s last and only 
chance” before Germany took the Cauca- 
sus and gained “inexhaustible” supplies, 
the plan asked that Britain lay down arms, 
leave Russia to her fate, and satisfy at 
least some of Mussolini’s aspirations. The 
baron was vague on German concessions, 
talking of “a certain amount of independ- 
ence” for occupied countries and “limita- 
tion” of Japan’s ambitions. Curiously 
enough, the plan made no mention of the 
U.S. The baron did see a minor British 
official but got no further with his plan. 


Foreign Notes 


President Vargas of Brazil was more 
seriously injured in that recent auto ac- 
cident than was revealed at the time: 
among other things, he suffered a fractured 
hip . . . To keep workers in French fac- 
tories which are in RAF bomb target 
areas, the Nazis have had to grant them 
special pay bonuses and other privileges 
. .. Censorship has concealed recent [arge- 
scale street fighting in Kaunas, Lithuania. 
which was quelled by the Nazis with con- 
siderable bloodshed; Russian and Polish 
agents involved are still being sought by 
the Gestapo. 





Auto Die Plan 


Automobile makers, who were seriously 
alarmed by the recent rumor (since de- 
nied) that all stored auto dies would be 
ordered melted down for scrap, are now 
quietly working out proposals of their own. 
Though the $60,000,000 worth of dies 
would probably bring less than $1,000,000 
as metal, auto executives are not at all sure 
that the growing need for scrap won’t re- 
open the question sooner or later. Instead 
of wholesale scrapping, they will suggest 
that dies be melted down systematically, 
taking first those used to turn out nonfunc- 
tional parts, then those which produce es- 
sential parts for older car models. The in- 
dustry is prepared to fight to retain its dies 
for the 1942 models, however, because of 
the heavy expense of complete retooling 
after the war. 


PRP Delay 


WPB officials are chafing over the en- 
forced delay in instituting their new PRP 
priorities system (see Washington Trends). 














Two weeks ago Nelson told the Army and 
Navy he was putting the plan into effect 
unless they produced reasons against such 
action within 48 hours. This ultimatum 
was conveyed to General Somervell, the 
Army’s supply chief who is attending the 
United Nations Staff Conference in Lon- 
don. Somervell, whose department prefers 
the warrant system and is reluctant to 
yield control of priorities to the WPB. 
wired back: “Don’t change the status quo 
until I return.” Nelson has deferred to this 
request but makes no secret of his eager- 
ness to act as soon as possible. 


New Products 


As a new device for detecting forgery. 
checks are coated with chemicals which 
glow when exposed to ultraviolet light: 
any changes or erasures show up as flaws in 
the coating . . . A pencil manufacturer has 
found a substitute for rubber erasers . . 
Chemists are excited about a new plastic 
for making cloth watertight. If experi- 
ments prove it successful, oil in treated 
bags could be shipped in boxcars, thus re- 
lieving the tank-car shortage . . . A grit- 
less powder has been developed to combat 
incendiary bombs; reaction with the burn- 
ing metal generates a nonpoisonous gas 
which smothers the flame . . . Ammonium 
sulfamate is an effective weed killer which 
destroys ragweed, chokeberry, poison ivy. 
and other noxious plants but, unlike other 
preparations. doesn’t linger in the soil. 


B for What? 


Newspapers, off on a bum steer, were 
responsible for creating the so-called Brit- 
ish “B” banner for production excellence. 
The circumstances were these: A. J. M. 
Baker. vice director of the British Pur- 
chasing Commission. wagered officials of 
the Crucible Steel Co. that they could not 
fill an order ahead of schedule. The com- 
pany delivered, and collected the stake: A 
pennant bearing “B” (for Baker). When 
this flag was flown with the Navy’s “E.” 
the company was widely acclaimed as the 
sole winner of both awards. Subsequently. 
the commission did debate such an award 
but abandoned the idea for fear of conflict 
with the Army, Navy, and Maritime Com- 
mission. 


Business Footnotes 


Rubber manufacturers claim the thing 
to watch is a new process whereby grain 
is converted not to alcohol but directly to 
butylene glycol . . . Rules for girl workers 
at Ford’s Willow Run plant forbid sweat- 
ers and insist on slacks; the idea is to mini- 
mize distraction of male workers . 
Though most stock-exchange firms are cut- 
ting down, a few big houses are building 
up their Middle West contacts, figuring 
that war-booming cities there will be the 
best postwar market for securities . . . Be- 
cause of the metal shortage, farmers will 
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be unable to obtain the nose rings which 
prevent pigs from rooting up crops... 
Banks report that large-denomination bills 
are being turned in, apparently in the fear 
that the government will act against 
hoarders of bills over $1,000. 





Miscellany 


Naot even the President’s words are 
exempt from the censor’s blue pencil these 
days; UP’s cable abroad reporting his re. 
marks on U.S. illiteracy was held up for 
hours before receiving the official OK . . . 
Quincy Howe, who recently took a leave 
of absence as WQXR commentator and 
as editor for Simon & Schuster to fill a 
special government post in Washington, 
will shortly jom CBS in an important 
capacity .. The anti-Administration Chi- 
cago Tribune, apparently fearing reprisals, 
is getting the reputation in Washington of 
being the most careful observer of the cen- 
sorship code, frequently leaning over back- 
ward on a touchy story .. . Lewis Gannett, 
book critic and author, is collecting eye. 
witness accounts of the war’s outstanding 
events for a special Pocket Books anthology. 


Movie Lines 


Rudy Vallee is balking at singing on the 
screen, preferring straivht roles; in his next 
pictures, “Palm Beach Story” and “Happy 
Go Lucky,” he won’t sing a note, and in 
the scheduled “Submarine Afloat” he has 
asked to play a Nazi... Look for a whole 
cycle of films chronicling the lives of re- 
nowned Americans of the last 100 years: 
biographies of Will Rogers, Edgar Allan 
Poe, James J. Corbett, George Gershwin, 
and Mark Twain are among those in the 
making . . . Ann Sheridan will portray 
Texas Guinan in Paramount’s film biogra- 
phy of the night-club proprietor famous 
for her greeting: “Hello, sucker!” 


What’s Happened To—? 


Niceto Alcala Zamora, last Republican 
President of Spain who was overthrown 
by Franco’s rebellion, is now living mod- 
estly in Buenos Aires with his four chil- 
dren—the two girls doing the cooking. 
Though he refuses to comment on Spanish 
politics, he is writing newspaper articles 
on the present war’s background and work- 
ing on his memoirs . . . Bill Bonthron, 
Princeton miler whose running duels with 
Glenn Cunningham resulted in world’s 
records for both, is now living in Prince- 
ton and commuting to New York, where 
he works as an accountant. Father of {wo 
children, he no longer runs, but keeps in 
trim by playing golf and softball . . . The 
yacht Shamrock II, one of Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s challengers for the America’s 
Cup, is serving as a battered and dirty 
work boat running contraband goods be- 
tween Curacao and Venezuela. 














If we can’t sell you a 





we can GIVE you an engineer 


| of Warner & Swasey Turret Lathes has been 
expanded to 5 ¢##mes normal, every one going into war 
work—and still you may have to wait. But maybe we can 
help you get your full production for war without those 
machine tools you have ordered. 


The 21 men who used to be Warner & Swasey sales- 
men are now production engineers—devoting their time 
to helping any war plant get more production from the 
machine tools it has. In many cases, by helping rearrange 
work and equipment, they have made it possible to reach 
production goals with no new tools—and so release new 
machines needed more desperately somewhere else. 


For years these Warner & Swasey field engineers have 
worked with production men in every industry. They 
bring you all this accumulation of experience, whether 
or not you use our turret lathes. They are at the disposal 
of any war plant, without the slightest obligation. 
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The Periscope 


Looks at GH Q of War Production 





Gowns CONFUSION over the rubber situ- 
ation, and the necessity for rationing 
gasoline on an almost nationwide basis to 
conserve it, has riled Congress. The legis- 
lators’ mail is filled with complaints from 
little businessmen, oil producers, filling- 
station operators, and others who can’t 
understand why gas rationing is necessary. 





A SHORTAGE of replacement parts for auto- 
mobiles, developing rapidly, is an addi- 
tional reason for rationing gasoline to re- 
duce car use. At the present rate of use 
transport will be severely jeopardized in 
about 120 days, Detroit predicts. 


HIGHWAY OFFICIALS are worried about the 
talk of wooden tires and other makeshifts 
to replace rubber. They’d ruin highway 
systems in short order. 

Lasor people are increasingly worried 
over the bitterness in the ranks of the 
CIO. They fear a rash of bickering, pos- 
sibly strikes, as the fight between CIO 
leaders filters down to the regional and lo- 
cal levels. 








WAGE DEMANDS by John L. Lewis’ followers 
can be expected to receive greater empha- 
sis now that the restraining influence of 
Philip Murray and his pro-Administration 
policies has been cast aside. A danger spot 
is among the newly organized unions in 
the United Mine Workers’ heterogeneous 
District 50. 


UNION TROUBLES, especially if they lead to 
strikes, will strengthen the hands of Con- 
gressional anti-unionists whose strategy 
now is to attack union irresponsibility, 
racketeering, etc., since the campaign 
against the 40-hour week failed. 

CIO-AFL UNITY is still not in sight, though 
peace between the groups endures. Wil- 
liam Green’s unity suggestion was prema- 
ture and caught Murray by surprise. The 
main stumbling block still is lack of a for- 
mula for uniting member organizations 
which overlap. 








Ture MANPOWER COMMISSION was by no 
means unanimous in its job-freezing deci- 
sion. The statement was preceded by a 
bitter internal controversy, with a minor- 
ity insisting that any such drastic step 
should be passed upon by Congress. The 
majority held that labor pirating must be 
curbed by quick action. 

THE BOTTLENECK in the job stabilization 
plan is the lack of personnel executives 








and placement men needed to build up the 
U.S. Employment Service in a hurry. In- 
dustrialists fear the government may have 
to turn pirate and draft them. 


Tax TALK among members of the House 
Ways and Means Committee indicates 
that the lawmakers may be getting cold 
feet on the high rates they have tentative- 
ly OK’d despite the inflation bugaboo. The 
reason: letters from constituents. 


RECONSIDERATION of the 94 per cent excess- 
profits tax on corporations now is possible 
as a result. Lowering of exemptions of in- 
dividuals is less likely. 





WHISPERS are heard from congressmen in 
high places that the war should be fought 
with “paper”—that too stiff taxes will de- 
stroy the economic structure of the nation. 


A TAX CUT immediately after the war, in- 
stead of continuing hich rates until the 
debt is paid off, is being discussed as a fu- 
ture possibility. 

THE ONLY POPULAR TAX would be one to 
limit salaries to $25,000, congressmen say. 
The President’s proposal to that effect 
has met the enthusiastic approval of the 
common man. Even the Republicans ad- 
mit it was a master political stroke. 





Tue american Doar, strongest currency 
in the world, may soon be worth only 50 
cents in some Latin American countries. 
To keep out dollars the Nazis looted from 
Europe, many banks have been told not to 
accept this currency unless it can be 
proved that it is not Axis-tainted. 
HOARDED GOLD may get a reprieve from the 
Treasury in the near future. The plan un- 
der discussion would permit hoarders to 
exchange their illegal gold for War Bonds 
without fear of prosecution. 





e 
Inventory conrrou is off for some time 


because of the fuss raised over publication 
of early drafts of the plan. 





DUMPING of large amounts of merchandise 
would be inevitable if any strict control 
plan were made effective July 1, as was 
contemplated. WPB wants to avert that. 
THE THINKING among high WPBers—not 
those drawing the plan but the men who'll 
have to pass on it—is: The principle of 
over-all dollar limitation, which. would 
cause excesses in one line to prevent re- 
plenishment of another, is wrong; but some 
means must be found to prevent the big 
fellows from freezing out the little mer- 
chants in the fight for merchandise. 





S e 
A price-cEIL1NG revision for meat packers 
now appears probable. In some cases fluke 
sales in one or two markets in an area, be- 
cause of local conditions, set the packers’ 





ceilings far above the average and caught 
retailers in the middle. OPA is considering 
revising the program to use average prices, 
rather than peak sales in March, as the 
ceiling. 

ANOTHER PROBLEM is the variation in meat 
prices between cities. In some cases, a 10 
cents a pound or more differential exists 
under the ceilings, with the result that 
when the products grow scarce, the higher- 
priced market gets the lion’s share. OPA 
is trying to work out an allocation formula 
for such cases. 





eo e 
A prioriITIES HEADACHE POWDER prescribed 


by the WPB planning board is the Pro- 
duction Requirements Plan, starting the 
third quarter of the year. 





THE PRP works like this: Every manufac- 
turer of military and essential civilian 
goods would be required to state his mate- 
rial requirements for the entire quarter. 
WPB then would whack up the available 
supply, allocating as much as possible to 
each user. 

IT’S SIMPLE—on paper. Actually PRP is 
highly complicated. Duplication and over- 
lapping of requirements make it so. Shell 
makers and sheet makers both require 
copper, for instance. But the same copper 
rolled by the sheet makers goes into shells. 
THE UNDERLYING SIGNIFICANCE Of PRP is 
that it takes away from the Army and 
Navy the power to hand out prio:‘ty rat- 
ings, and centralizes it in the WPB. The 
services don’t like to lose that authority. 

e e 

Aw aurernative, which the Army likes 
better, is the warrant system, which will 
be tried out experimentally within the next 
few months. 








THE WARRANT SYSTEM is an end-product 
scheme under which a manufacturer is 
given warrants for the exact amount of 
materials he needs to make a certain num- 
ber of units. These warrants would be 
passed up the line and act as drafts on 
suppliers, sub suppliers, ete. 
e e 

Farmererres will work an eight-hour day, 
six-day week, if they follow the recom- 
mendations s30n to be issued by the Wom- 
en’s Bureau of the Department of Labor. 


SPARE TIME will be a problem, the bureau 
admits. Because of the transportation 
problem, many girls will have to live on 
the farms. So will hired men. Women’s 
Bureau officials fear the possible biological 
consequences. 





OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS to be made by 
the Women’s Bureau: don’t work for noth- 
ing or at sub-standard wages; don’t organ- 
ize a farm labor group unless there is 4 
known shortage of help. 
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And, after we’d shown you the main kitchens, the bakeries, the 
pastry shops, the ice cream plant, the butcher shops, the store 


rooms, the wine cellars... 


And the laundry for hotel linens, the laundry for guests’ clothing, 
the dry cleaning and pressing shop . . . and the carpenter shop, the 
electrician’s shop, the machine shop, the power room, the paint 


shop, the upholstery shops... 


And the housekeeping department, the employees’ dining rooms, 
the radio control room, and the other departments... 


After you’d seen these you’d probably say, “Why, Hotel. Penn- 
sylvania is organized just like a miniature city!” 

And so it is—an orderly hustle and bustle of highly trained spe- 
cialists, all working so that you may enjoy comfortable rooms, 
delicious meals, and quiet, efficient service—at truly moderate rates. 
Try Hotel Pennsylvania on your next trip to New York! 





THIS LAUNDRY — with its capacity of 4,000 
pieces daily —turns out beautiful work for 
Hotel Pennsylvania guests . . . day or night. 
A separate laundry in the hotel handles only 
our own bed linens, table linens, and other 
house linens—perhaps as many as 40,000 pieces 
in a single day. 





WHAT’S THIS? Even a carpenter shop in the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania? You bet! Before a piece of furniture can get that dull, 
dingy look, it gets a beauty treatment by a group of experts 
-.. another reason why Hotel Pennsylvania’s spacious rooms 
are always smartly furnished, always cheerful and comfortable. 


THINGS YOU NEVER KNEW 
ABOUT HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 


F YOU WERE to express a desire to see what makes the wheels go 
| round in Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, we'd be glad to oblige. 


THE GREAT KITCHENS in the Hotel Pennsylvania, 

















combined, can turn out enough delicious meals to feed a 





REMEMBER? . . . how you used to get the 
dasher to lick after you’d turned the freezer for 
Sunday dinner ice cream? Yum! Hotel Penn- 
sylvania makes its own ice cream, too, using 
heavy country cream, sugar, the finest of fruits 
and flavors—and nothing else! We bake our own 
delicious rolls, breads, pastries, too. 


oOpPOSITE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
STATION 


* BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS NOW! x 


The Statler Hotel in New York 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


James H. McCabe, General Manager 


city of 5,000 people! But more important than size, is 
the quality of the food. Above is a charcoal grilli—where 
your steak is broiled to sizzling, juicy tenderness over 
hickory charcoal embers. Vegetables are cooked in 
small quantities, to retain their goodness. 





NAME YOUR WINE—chances are, Hotel Penn- 
sylvania’s wine cellar can produce it! In addition 
to imports, Hotel Pennsylvania is especially 
proud of its selections of American wines and 
champagnes . . . now more than ever popular. 
More than 34 kinds of liquors, too—and each 
one is served to perfection. 








Rates begin at prices shown 
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Dirciousiy our artist has exaggerated, but how 
much does one more squint cost? That’s a ques- 
tion which assumes new importance these days 
for every shop and plant with war work. For 
uncertainty in seeing means wasted man-minutes, 
more spoilage, more accidents that add up to 
slower production . . . a bottleneck that good 
lighting can help .break. 


Here’s help for war plants 


Perhaps you need new lighting equipment. Per- 
haps you need to move present equipment to get 
MORE out of what you have. Frequently, simple 
changes can make a big difference... 
may increase lighting as much as 50%. 
For example, washing bulbs and 
fixtures with soap and water on a 
regular schedule can provide lots 
more light for faster, more accurate 





« 


“Take it easy boys, |one more squint and I'll have it!” 






Good lighting like 
this — with mini- 
mum glare—makes 
jobs easier, faster, 
more accurate. 


work. Right-size bulbs in existing fixtures or 
removing glare from workmen’s eyes may give 
marked improvement quickly and easily. 


To help you make lighting in your plant a more 
effective tool for war needs, G-E lighting special- 
ists are at your service. Simply telephone your 
G-E lamp supplier or nearest G-E lamp office. 


Get this free booklet, “War Production Lighting.” 
Shows 22 common spots where poor lighting can cause trouble 

. Suggests quick, easy ways to cure them. Write Dept. 
166-NW- F, General Electric, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 





On the Home Front: Electricity and eyesight are 
both vital in today’s emergency. Don’t use them 





GE MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


wastefully. Don’t leave 
unnecessary lights 
burning; but be sure 
when folks in your home 
read, sew or study that 
they have enough light 
to guard their eyes 
from strain, conserve 
their energy. 
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Huge RAF Attacks on Reich 
m= | Shows Scale of Future Air War 


European Stage Is Also Set 
for Opening Second Land Front 
as Strategists Meet in London 


When the history of this conflict is writ- 
ten, it may possibly record that on May 
30, 1942, the German people saw the shape 
of defeat. That night there was unfolded 
in fire and smoke and the crump of bombs 
a vision of what the future held in store 
. for the Reich. On the race that had under- 
taken to live by the bomb fell the greatest 
air onslaught in the history of war. 
The tremendous British raid on Cologne 
was a portent for all thé enemies of the 
United Nations. It concerned Germany 
most immediately, since it coincided. with 
the visit of ranking American officers in 
London to plan still heavier bombing raids 
and the eventual opening of a second front. 
It warned a tired Italy of the power being 
massed against the Axis. And for Japan, it 
contained the promise of destruction by 
fire and bomb. 


‘On the Chin’ 


Night had already fallen in Cologne 
when the last light of the sunset silhouetted 
the rows of big bombers drawn up on 
airfields from Kent to Yorkshire. At one 
field, the pilots sat on folding seats from a 
bombed London movie theater as their 
commander} addressed them: “You have 
guessed that there is something special on 
tonight. Well, there is. We are bombing 
Germany with more than 1,000 aircraft.” 
Then, as commanders on fields all over 
England were doing at that same moment. 
he too read a message from Air Marshal 
Arthur T. Harris, head of the Bomber 
Command. It began: “You have an op- 
portunity to strike a blow at the enemy 
which will resound not only throughout 
Germany but throughout the world,” and 









it ended: “Let him have it right on the 
chin.” 

That was what the RAF had been long- 
ing to hear, had been waiting for during 
all those nights when the Germans scat- 
tered tons of high explosives on Britain 
without fear of serious retaliation. A vast 
organization swung into action with re- 
venge in its heart. On 60 airfields, 100,- 
000 men loaded bombs into the bays of the 


British bombers plastered German cities in war’s biggest air raids 


great black machines. Some 6,000 pilots 
took their places in the high noses. Fighters 
and light bombers also fueled up. 

The signal came, and the heavy ships 
thundered down the flare paths and dis- 
appeared in the darkness. Just before they 
were due over Cologne, the fighters and 
smaller bombers swooped down in di- 
versionary attacks on German airports and 
defenses all along the route of the raiders. 
Then the leading plane released its sticks 
of bombs over Cologne. As the first 2-ton 
projectile ripped up a block in the center 
of the city, one thought ran through the 
minds of 756,000 inhabitants: Das war 
eine Englische Block-bombe! 

That began such an hour and a half as 
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no city on earth had ever before under- 
gone. Every six seconds another British 
bomber roared over the doomed Rhineland 
center. They came too fast and too fre- 
quently for the anti-aircraft guns to follow 
them across the sky with streams of 
tracers. Even British pilots were at a loss 


to describe the sight. One said that it hard- 


ly seemed worth-while to him to drop his 
bombs into a place already ablaze from end 
to end. Another could only say that he’d 
seen London at the height of the German 
attacks and “it was nothing compared with 
Cologne.” 

Of the more than 1,000 heavy bombers 
and the 250 planes of other types engaged 
in the raid, all but 44 returned—giving the 
British the low percentage of loss of about 
4 per cent. The number of planes used was 
more than double the number ever sent 
by the Luftwaffe to attack Britain. The 
bomb load carried was four times that 
dropped by the Germans on Britain. It 
amounted to more than 3,000 tons. Eight 
hundred tons had been sufficient to de- 
vastate Rostock in April. 

The British couldn’t estimate the dam- 
age immediately. Reconnaissance planes 
that flew over Cologne on Monday could 
see nothing but dense clouds of smoke 
from still burning fires. The German High 
Command, however, admitted “great dam- 
age” in the “terror attack.” Some reports 
from the Reich spoke of the mass evacu- 
ation of “hundreds of thousands.” And 
private advices to The New York Times 
put deaths at the startling figure of 20,000. 
How badly the Nazis had been hurt was in- 
dicated by the form their reprisals took. 
The Luftwaffe bombed Canterbury, seat of 
British Christianity. 

Sunday found the RAF poised to re- 
peat the performance, but bad weather 
kept it grounded. Monday night, however, 
another giant air fleet, again of more than 
1,000 planes, rose from English airfields 
and headed Eastward. Once more the tar- 
get was in the Ruhr, but this time it was 
the city of Essen, for generations the center 
of the ‘vast Krupp armaments industry. 
The attack followed the Cologne pattern. 

While other planes attacked enemy air- 
dromes to keep the German night fighters 


_ grounded, the huge, four-motored bombers 


blasted the munitions works with another 
3,000 tons of high explosives. 

Prime Minister Churchill himself an- 
nounced the news to a cheering House of 
Commons Tuesday. Churchill said the big- 
scale raids marked the introduction of a 
new phase of the war and that they “will 
markedly increase in scale when we are 
joined, as we soon will be, by the air force 
of the United States.” 

Only thirty-five British planes are miss- 
ing, or less than four per cent. Again the 
losses, like those of the Cologne raid, were 


. well within the ten per cent safety limit. 


Aviation experts, astonished that Britain 
had been able to follow up the Cologne at- 
tack so quickly, were convinced that the 
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British and American representatives* met in London to plan an offensive 


RAF could now continue its large-scale 
offensive whenever the weather permitted. 

This promise was likewise the theme of 
the consultations in London between high 
British and American officers. Both na- 
tions’ representatives were mostly from 
the air forces, and the American were led 
by Lt. Gen. Henry H. Arnold, head of the 
Army Air Corps, and Rear Admiral John 
H. Towers, Chief of the Navy Bureau of 
Aeronautics. : 

No mystery shrouded the visit of Ar- 
nold and Towers. They were in London 
to complete preparations for the partici- 
pation of American bomber squadrons in 
future “Cologne raids” on the Reich. This 
week Arnold said that “the maximum im- 
pact of our combined air strength” would 
be directed against Germany. And he pre- 
dicted “an air offensive against the enemy 
which he cannot meet, defeat, or survive.” 


Significance-—— 


The raids removed any doubt that the 
air offensive deserved to be regarded as a 
second front in itself. What the participa- 
tion of American squadrons would mean 
in increasing the weight of the attack was 





*Left to right: Sir Archibald Sinclair, British 
Air Secretary; Rear Admiral John H. Towers, 
United States Navy Chief of Aeronautics; Lt. 
Gen. Henry H. Arnold, chief of the United 


States Army Air Corps; Lord Louis Mountbat- — 


ten, head of the Commandos; Sir Charles Portal, 
chief of the RAF; Maj. Gen. James E. Chaney, 
Commander of the American Expeditionary 
Force in Britain and Northern Ireland. 
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a military secret but it seemed a good 
guess that by fall the Anglo-American 
squadrons over Germany may reach. 3,000 
planes. 

Some RAF officers hold that attacks 
on this scale will be sufficient in itself to 
win the war. The effect of the Cologne 
attacks gave their arguments a terrible 
cogency. But it was also apparent that 
before such a stage was reached in the 
air war, the Allies intended to land on the 
Continent of Europe with regular armies. 
That was the plain meaning of the trip to 
London of Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, 
chief of the United States Army Serv- 
ices of Supply. It lay behind the forth- 


‘coming visit to Washington by Capt. 


Oliver Lyttleton, British Minister of Pro- 
duction. 

Whatever the technical military objec- 
tions to the opening of a second front on 
land, increasing pressure from the Soviet 
and the growing unrest in the occupied 
countries have set the political stage for 
invasion. In fact, ever since the meeting 
of the Duce and the Fiihrer at Salzburg 
last April, the European political atmos- 
sphere has been growing more and more 
favorable to United Nations action. This 
was recognized in so many words by Gen. 
George C. Marshall, Army Chief of Staff 
in an address at the West Point gradua- 


tion. Marshall said bluntly that Ameri- 


can troops had landed in many places 
throughout the world. “and they will land 
in France.” 
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... the Fihrer and the Duce*, forged their plans at Salzburg in April 


Sea Frontier 


The Battle of the Atlantic last week 
raged all the way from the waters be- 
tween Iceland and Norway, where Berlin 
claimed its air and naval forces sank 
eighteen ships in a Russia-bound convoy, 
to shipping lanes off South America, where 
Brazilian patrol planes opened a “shoot on 
sight” retaliatory campaign against Axis 
submarines. But the most active centers 
of the U-boat drive were in the Caribbean 
Sea and the Gulf of Mexico. In_ these 
sheltered waters, nearly a dozen ships went 
down. And for the first time, a submarine 
attacked a United States warship in the 
Caribbean. 

The vessel was the 1,090-ton 23-year- 
old destroyer Blakeley. A torpedo hit the 
aging flush-decker in the bow on May 25 
while she was on patrol about 6 miles from 
Fort-de-France. With six dead and twelve 
injured, she crawled to this capital of 
Vichy-controlled Martinique and snug- 
gled next to the immobilized French air- 
craft carrier Béarn, to undergo repairs. 
From nearby Caribbean bases American 
planes at once started on a 36-hour hunt 
for the U-boat. 

Several times planes spotted the raider 
as it came up for air, but it got away by 
crash diving. Then, in bright moonlight 
early on May 27, a Catalina flying boat 
piloted by Ensign Edward G. Binning of 
New York caught the U-boat cruising on 
the surface. Four bombs, including what 
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Binning called two “dream shots” from 
an altitude of only 50 to 100 feet, sent 
it to the bottom. The same day, while 
American planes fought off a U-boat pack 
that had lain in wait for the Blakeley out- 
side Martinique, the destroyer limped 20 
miles south from Fort-de-France to Port 
Castries, in the British island of St. 
Lucia. 

U-boats preying in the South Atlantic, 
chiefly off the bulge of Brazil between 
Natal and the island of Fernando de 
Noronha, 210 miles offshore, also took a 
rising toll of Brazilian ships. By May 18, 
when the freighter Commandante Lyra 
was torpedoed in this zone and made port 
only with the aid of a United States de- 
stroyer, seven Brazilian ships had been at- 
tacked. All but the Commandante Lyra 
were sunk. 

Brazil’s reply came immediately. On 
May 28, the Air Ministry announced that 
the raiding attacks had “brought reaction 
by our air forces to safeguard our sover- 
eignty, the freedom of our shipping, and 
the lives of defenseless seamen.” The 
ministry added that following the “coward- 
ly attack” on the Commandante Lyra, 
three submarines had been located and 
pursued, and one of them sunk. Next day 
American officials said they thought that 
all three raiders were sunk. 





*From left to right: Mussolini; Gen. Alfred 
Jodl, head of the Fiihrer’s personal staff; Hitler; 
and Field Marshal Wilhelm Keitel, chief of the 
German armed forces. 
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Sea Battle Ashore 


Tanks Sweep Back and Forth 
in Seesaw Fight for Libya 


The rapid maneuvers possible on this 
vast chessboard make it a game of sur- 
prises and a match of wits. It’s a-paradise 
for the tactician but hell for.the quarter- 
master.—General von Ravenstein, com- 
mander of the German 21st Armored Di- - 
vision in Libya, after his capture by the 
British last year. 


Into the tactician’s Libyan “paradise” of 
wide-open sandy spaces, Field Marshal Er- 
win Rommel, Germany’s wizard of the 
desert, last week hurled his armored forces. 
It was the opening of the fifth big Cyrenai- 
can campaign. The result was a desperate 
battle in the quartermaster’s “hell”—sun- 
scorched waterless wastes where supply 
routes are as vital to victory as generalship 
or bravery. 


Battle 


In preparation for this drive, Rommel 
had been strengthening his forces ever 
since January, when he pushed the Brit- 
ish from El Agheila, their farthest point of 
advance, backward around the Cyrenaican 
bulge to the rocky terrain between Derna 
and Tobruk. Under cover of fierce air 
attacks on Malta, the Germans rushed 
reinforcements from Italy to Tripoli. From 
Tripoli special barges and ferries carried 
them to Derna and Bengasi. At Bengasi, 
even sunken ships were used as makeshift 
wharves. Many troops were also shuttled 
to Libya from Greece and Crete in 
Junkers 52 transport planes. 

With these reinforcements, Rommel had 
at his disposal the revitalized 15th and 
21st Panzer Divisions, the Italian Ariete 
Armored Division, and one German and 
five or six Fascist infantry divisions—a 
force estimated at some 125,000 men and 
between 400 and 500 tanks. 

Against them was ranged the heavily 
strengthened British Eighth Army under 
Lt. Gen. Neil Methuen Ritchie, consisting 
of British, South African, Indian, New 
Zealand, and other Allied troops. Like 
Rommel’s, the Eighth Army had been re- 
built since last winter, and extensively 
equipped with the latest Allied mechanized 
weapons, including new American 28-ton 
medium tanks. 

Heralding his attack by dive-bombing 
assaults on the British coastal positions, 
Rommel sent a‘main striking force of 
about 250 tanks streaking across the 
southern desert from the Mekili area on 
the night of May 26. To avoid the British 
frontal mine field, this column swung 
around the southernmost Allied fortified 
outpost of Bir Hacheim—‘“the well of wis- 
dom”—then wheeled north toward Tobruk, 
At the same time, the Italians attacked 
Bir Hacheim itself but were thrown back 
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by a Free French battalion from the 
French Pacific islands. Later the French 
radioed: “Send us more Italians.” 

The main battle developed when Rom- 
mel’s columns clashed with British tanks, 
anti-tank forces, and other mobile units 
in the desert wilderness between Bir Ha- 
cheim and the coast, some 25 miles inside 
the British defense system of scattered 
strong points. While battling tanks 
churned up the desert amid swirling dust 
storms, Allied mobile units scurried over 
the battlefield smashing at fuel trains. 
water trucks, and heavy motorized ma- 
chine shops (for tank repairing) which 
formed the vitals of Rommel’s supply 
system. 

In this they were strongly supported by 
the Royal Air Force using Spitfire fighters 
for the first time in the desert, as well as 
Hurricanes and American Kittyhawks con- 
verted into deadly light bombers. In one 
action, a Kittyhawk formation destroyed 
more than 65 supply trucks. In another, 
American Boston bombers showered mis- 
siles on a concentration of 700 trucks. 
The RAF also hammered at Tmimi and 
other German frontal air bases. By con- 
trast, the Luftwaffe was evidently feeling 
the effects of the drain on its resources by 
the Russian front and made a relatively 
weak showing, permitting the RAF to 
enter the battle with an estimated 5 to 3 
superiority. 

Rommel’s main objective was the cap- 
ture of Tobruk. It was southwest of that 
stronghold that the battle seesawed back 
and forth at “Knightsbridge,” a desert 
track junction which the Tommies named 


The Libyan battlefield: N aval tactics were used in an ocean of sand 





Lardner Is on the Move | 


John Lardner’s column from Aus- 
tralia is omitted this week because 
our sports-writer-turned-war-corre- 
spondent is on his way home. His 
next assignment will be in the Euro- 
pean war zones. 
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after a busy London crossroads. With 
their supplies dwindling, the Germans 
slashed two lanes in the British mine 
field to use_as improvised supply routes— 
or as avenues for retreat. 

Rommel himself was said to have fled 
the battlefield by plane after conceding 
his failure to carry out Hitler’s order that 
“Tobruk must fall by June 1.” The Brit- 
ish actually captured the marshal’s right- 
hand man, Gen. Ludwig Cruewell, field 
commander of the Afrika Korps. They 
took him when his reconnaissance plane 
was shot down. 

The big ruddy-faced Rhinelander, easily 
the most important German general yet to 
fall into British hands, carried a diary 
showing he had conferred with Hitler only 
a week before Rommel opened his cam- 
paign. He was still calm when he stepped 
out of the battered plane uninjured but 
grimy and spattered with the blood of the 
pilot, who was killed in the forced land- 
ing. Asked what he thought of the 
Russian campaign, Cruewell said: “I 
don’t speak on military or political 
subjects.” 

On Tuesday Prime Minister Churchill 


isYoheateyel 


told the House of Commons that the Brit. 
ish had foreseen the Axis thrust and were 
prepared. He revealed that enemy forces, 
possibly intending to join tanks driving 
down the coastal road, had attempted 4 
landing on the Libyan shore, but that the 


_ Navy, closely cooperating with the Army, 


had beaten them off. He said there was not 
a shadow of a doubt that Rommel’s plans 
had gone completely awry and the British 
had every reason to be “more than satis. 
fied” with the course of battle thus far. 
However the Prime Minister quoted Gen. 
Claude Auchinleck as saying that fierce 
fighting was still in progress and that the 
battle was “by no means over.” 


Significance-—— 


The new campaign brought out more 
clearly than ever how desert combat has 
now taken on the forms of naval warfare. 
The desert is an ocean, the tanks are ships, 
and both sides use naval tactics ranging 
from battle-line formations to smoke. 
screens. In this new type of warfare, suc- 
cess for either side depends largely on tac- 
tics, terrain, and supply rather than on 
brute strength. 

The British and German defenses in 
Cyrenaica are arranged something like a 
sea force, with vital points such as Tobruk, 
corresponding to a main battle squadron, 
protected by a screen of cruiser-like forti- 
fied outposts possessing an all-round field 
of fire. In the surrounding sand ocean, as in 
last week’s battle between Bir Hacheim 
and Tobruk, the opposing tank fleets fight 
their battle of annihilation, with the se- 
curity of the fortified outposts depending 
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on the ability of the defenders to knock out 
the enemy tanks. 

Carrying the resemblance to sea war 
farther, both sides have resorted heavily 
to mine fields for protecting vital areas. A 
Reuters correspondent cabled: “There were 


only two ways eastward for the Afrika 


Korps. One was through the great mine 
field protecting Allied forward positions 
frontally, and the other was around it.” 
Rommel chose to skirt the field, which 
stretches all the way from the Bir Hacheim 
area over the rocky gullied desert to 
Gazala on the coast. A similar German 
mine field protects Axis positions ap- 
proaching the Cyrenaican Plateau to the 
west. 

In another tactic borrowed largely from 
sailors, tanks on both sides make wide use 
of smokescreens. One favorite trick of the 
British is to maneuver rapidly behind a 
smokescreen, thus throwing the enemy 
into confusion. Smokescreens are also 
used in rescuing crews from knocked-out 
tanks. : 

The desert combatants have also de- 
veloped a kind of “super destroyer” in the 
form of highly advanced anti-tank guns. 
Including such weapons as the new Ger- 
man 105-millimeter gun (NEWSWEEK, May 
11) which fires a solid shell with terrific 
penetrating force, these are specially de- 
signed for the great mobility necessary in 
the desert terrain. 

Nowhere in Libya is that terrain better 
exemplified than by the bleak and arid 
expanse of desert (see map, page 20) 
where last week’s battle raged. Entirely 
barren or topped with sparse scrub, it is 
a rock-ribbed wilderness where rain falls 
only once or twice a-year, and oases are 
scarce. Nearer the coast, however, and 
the Cyrenaican Plateau the winter rains 
often cause floods that turn some parts 
of the country into regular lakes, miles 
broad. 

Yet its flat expanses, deep gullies, and 
low hills have served as the arena for the 
fiercest tank battles waged since the desert 
war began. One result of all this fighting 
has been that communications in the arena 
have undergone great improvement. Thus, 
the British have not only strengthened the 
highway system near the shore but have 
also recently extended the Egyptian 
coastal railroad to Fort Capuzzo and pos- 
sibly as far as Tobruk. This has greatly 
facilitated the delivery of tanks, which pre- 
viously suffered much track damage when 
covering the last stages of the journey un- 
der their own power over bad terrain. In 
addition, the British have been-able to get 
some supplies in by sea through Bardia 
and Tobruk.- These sea and rail supply 
routes have given the British an edge over 
the Axis. 

Even the ancient caravan tracks, such 
as those which traverse the bleak 700-foot- 
high hills of the Jebel el Akabah Plateau, 
between Bir Hacheim and the coast, have 


_ been widened and hardened by the con- 








. : International 
Hit: This is one of Germany's newest planes, the Focke-Wulf 190, as seen 
through the gun camera of a British fighter. In the first picture, one of the re- 
tractable wheels has come down. In the second, the cockpit hood has been shot 
away. In the third, the pilot’s helmet has flown off. And in the last picture, the 
plane has turned to go into a dive. The Focke-Wulf 190 has a 1,600-h.p. air- 
cooled motor, top speed of 370 m.p.h., and a service ceiling of 38,000 feet. 





stant passage of armored forces of one side 
or the other. And the Germans have been 
busy for months strengthening their sup- 
ply routes leading from Derna and Bomba 
on the shore and from Mekili behind the 
great Cyrenaican Plateau. 

In this task, they have made full use of 
the strong natural protection afforded the 
coastal road by the steep -wooded bluff 
which marks the end of the Cyrenaican 
Plateau. This road is also protected by the 
deep waterless gully that runs south from 
the coast across the desert. And-the same 
gully guards the approaches to Mekili 
which wind over the desert behind the 
plateau. 

It was around the rear of the Cyrenai- 
can Plateau that Rommel retreated last 
November—and sent his forces back to 
the fray last week. This he did despite the 
fact that the present season is normally 
the hottest in the desert, with 120-degree 
temperatures and millions of “Libyan 
Panzers” (large ants), fleas, and sand- 
flies. 

However, new advances in the design of 
weapons have offset the desert heat, mak- 
ing campaigns possible at almost any sea- 
son of the year. Some tanks are even re- 
ported to have air-filtering and cooling 
systems such as have been developed by 
the United States. Last week, such sys- 
tems were almost superfluous since the 
subnormal temperatures seldom went 
above 90 degrees. 

Rommel had lost the first round and his 
plans for conquest seemed likely to turn 


into a paradise lost unless he could ef- 
fectively reorganize and protect his sup- 
plies. 





Message From Mills 


The Army this Sunday released the mes- 
sage received from Fort Mills on Cor- 
regidor on May 5, the day before the 
fortress fell, and broadcast it over the 
NBC Army Hour. The text, which has not 
been edited, follows: 


They are not near yet. We are waiting 
for God only knows what. How about a 
chocolate soda? Now many. Not near yet. 
Lots of heavy fighting going on. 

We’ve only got about one hour twenty 
minutes before 

We may have to give up by noon, we 
don’t know yet. They are throwing men 
and shells at us and we may not be able to- 
stand it, they have been shelling us faster 
than you can count. 

We’ve got about 55 minutes and I feel 
sick at my stomach. I am really low down. 
They are around now smashing rifles. They 
bring in the wounded every minute and it 
is a horrible sight. We will be waiting for 
you guys to help. This is the only thing I 
guess can be done. General Wainwright is 
a right: guy and we are willing to go on for 
him, but shells were dropping all night, 
faster than hell. Damage terrific. Too much 
for guys to take. Enemy heavy cross-shell- 
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The Ladies Bid for Notice of the: Yanks in Australia 





New Jersey girls sent cigarettes ... 





ing and bombing. They have got us all 
around and from sk°‘es. 

From here it looks like firing ceased on 
both sides. Men here all feeling bad, be- 
cause of terrific nervous strain of the siege 
. .. Corregidor used to be a nice place, but 
it’s haunted now. Withstood a terrific 
pounding. 

Just made broadcast to Manila to ar- 
range meeting for surrender. Talk made by 
General Beebe. I can’t say much. Can’t 
think at all. I can hardly think. Say, I 
have 60 pesos you can have for this week 
end . . . The white flag is up. Everyone is 
bawling like a baby. 

They’re piling dead, wounded soldiers in 
our tunnel. I’m vomiting. Arms weak from 
pounding key long hours, no rest, short ra- 
tions. Tired. 

I know now how a mouse feels. Caught 
in a trap waiting for guys to come along, 
finish it up. Got a treat. Can pineapple. 
Opening it with my Signal Corps knife. 

My name Irving Strobing. Get this to 
my mother. Mrs. Minnie Strobing, 605 
Barbey Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. They are 
to get along OK. Get in touch with them 
soon as possible. Message. My love to Pa, 


Joe, Sue, Mac, Carry, Joy, and Paul. Also 


to all family and friends. God bless ’em all, 
hope they be there when I come home, tell 
Joe wherever he is Give ’em hell for us. 
My love you all. God bless you and keep 
you. Love. Sign my name and tell my 
mother how you heard from me. 

Stand by... 
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... while Australian lasses organized road shows for American troops 
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A few got time off for dates 
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Submarines in Sydney 


The passengers on the Sydney ferry last 
Sunday night thought it was a joke when 
someone shouted: “Look at that peri- 
scope.” It wasn’t. Within a few seconds, 
two searchlights caught up with the sub- 
marine, and guns began “blazing like hell.” 
From their grandstand seats, the passen- 
gers saw warships drop depth charges 
where other submarines had been ob- 
served. With a hiss, an old ferry boat, hit 
by a torpedo, began to settle. 

When morning came, Australia sighed 
with relief. What apparently had been in- 
tended as another Pearl Harbor had turned 
out to be a one-night show. For the one 
boat sunk the Japanese paid the price of 


three midget submarines, sunk by depth 











International 





charges; two were later recovered from the 
harbor bottom. But the attack also 
aroused unhappy speculation. For one 
thing, the submarines had penetrated the 
heavily guarded mile-wide harbor mouth. 
Then there was the question of where 
they came from. With a cruising radius of 
no more than 200 or 300 miles, the tiny 
submersibles must have been launched 
from a mother ship. And it was thought 
unlikely that the mother ship would ven- 
ture so far without adequate naval pro- 
tection. This, in turn, raised the painful 
question of the whereabouts of the Japa- 
nese Fleet, Australia’s bugaboo for months. 

So Allied leaders grimly warned of new 
perils. Australia’s War Minister F. M. 
Forde predicted that the raid on Sydney 
would not be the last. In Wellington, New 
Zealand, Vice Admiral Robert Lee Ghorm- 
ley, chief of the Allied forces in the South 
Pacific, foresaw the possibility of unre- 
stricted Japanese submarine warfare and 
hit-and-run bomber raids on New /ea- 
land. 





Riotkav Tally 


The nineteen-day Battle of Kharkov 
came to an end last week. The Nazis as- 
serted they captured 240,000 prisoners and 
seized or destroyed 1,249 tanks, 2,026 guns, 
and 538 planes. Moscow placed Nazi losses 
at 90,000 men killed or captured and 540 
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In London last week Lt. Gen. Brehon 
B. Somervell, chief of the United States 
Army Services of Supply, said. that the 
American tank program was “now ahead 
of schedule.” As he spoke, American 


tanks took their place in fighting units on 
two fronts at opposite ends of the world 
—in Australia and Russia. The fol- 
lowing eyewitness accounts describe how 
the two nations like the machines. The 


Streamlined Thunderbolts: Yank Tanks Roar in Australia and Russia 


Australian report, on the left, comes 
from Newsweexk’s Melbourne corre- 
spondent. The Russian dispatch is from 
The New York Herald Tribune’s Mos- 
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Galloping Forts Down Under 


For sixteen months the first Australian armored division 
has been training for blitz war. Its specially selected huskies 
are wearing berets instead of the Digger hats that have been 
a familiar sight in all the cities. Americans were confused by 
the new hats, and when they asked if the beret wearers were 
Free French, Australians suspected a humorous intent. 

Many Australians, knowing that the country’s tank-pro- 
ducing potential was small, and knowing their country had 
only a division training with trucks, Bren gun carriers, a few 
British tanks, and a handful of American light tanks, thought 
an armored division a luxury the country could not afford. 
Before December, when every Australian fighting man’s 
natural ambition was to go abroad for action, the rest of the 
AIF (Australian Imperial Force) was christened “The 
Armored IAF” (In Australia Forever). But this week, when 
the division got its first publicity for months, it was revealed to 
have become with sensational suddenness a streamlined thun- 
derbolt ready to strike. 

The galloping forts are handled by new owners who, after 
more than a year of preparation and a minimum of familiari- 
zation, feel completely at home in the product of America’s 
arsenals. Engineers, having worked for months in shops main- 
taining radial engines, knew what to expect in the tanks’ 
motor compartments. Tank commanders, trained in tactics 
with Bren gun carriers, knew how to team with others in the 
complex battle tricks of new warfare. Gunners, who had fired 
scores of shells at targets moving on rails at elaborate tank 
gunnery schools, needed little time to adapt themselves to 
the cramped quarters behind the weapons of American 
tanks. 

Correspondents noted that while the ranks of most AIF 
units contain many older men, the men of the armored di- 
vision are as young as American draftees. The Australian 
theory is that only youth can stand the racket of mechanized 
fighting. A 26-year-old captain in the armored division is 
passé—here Down Under a man ought to be a major by that 
age. If an officer is as old as 35 he must at least be a lieutenant 
colonel. 

After a day during which correspondents lurched in tanks 
through billabongs (dry stream beds), scattered sheep on 
stump-covered hillsides, and shot from ambush in clumps of 
eucalyptus, they saw one unit of 200 men who had just fin- 
ished work don full battle kit, with steel helmets, heavy 
boots, and packs, and set out to run 24% miles cross-country. 
The penalty for taking more than 25 minutes was to dig a 
foxhole 6 feet long and 3 feet deep, but the slowest avoided 
that by seven minutes. Every man does this post work once 
every week to make sure that the armored vehicle is not the 


cow correspondent, Walter Kerr. 


The Reds Like Them 


only tough thing the Japs encounter in the land of Australia. 

American medium and light tanks have just gone into 
action for the first time on the great eastern front, while 
hundreds more in reserve positions are now being formed into 
brigades with trained crews to operate them . . . A group of 
American and British officers and newspaper correspondents 
visited one such brigade in process of formation. 

Commanding the brigade is Col. Rodion Shabalin, who 
said he was certain the American tanks would play their 
part in battles to come. On the basis of early tests he said he 
liked them but would know more after he had fought in 
them. 

The brigade’s training and testing ground is far from Mos- 
cow, in a sandy, hilly country of scattered white birches and 
a lot of dust. Here, neatly drawn up in formation, and care- 
fully camouflaged from air attack, were the medium and 
light tanks. 

Colonel Shabalin was in a good mood. “We tested the guns 
yesterday,” he said, “and found them excellent. Their piercing 
capacity is good. They are simple to operate.” 

He showed us his new tanks, the ones he received only 
recently, which he expects to be ready for action in another 
week or ten days . . . We looked inside the machines and 
found their roomy interiors painted in a clean white, saw 
American factory names on various parts and English words 
on the dashboards. On the exterior, still painted in light blue, 
were the letters “U.S.A.” 

Later I talked with a tank driver, who took us for a ride 
over hills and ditches and crashed his machine into a tree 6 


inches in diameter, flattening it to the ground. The driver was : 


Senior Sgt. Ivan Sutormin, 22 years old, from Novosibirsk, 
in Central Siberia. 

Sutormin started easily, steermg with twin sticks, pulling 
the left one to turn:left and the other to turn right. The 
machine increased speed, climbed a steep grade, came down 
with a jolt, crossed over a ditch, turned and gained speed 
again. Inside it was astonishingly quiet. 

Sutormin stopped and turned to us, saying: “It’s a good 
tank; it drives well. It’s a bigger, stronger tank than that I 
drove before.” 

These medium tanks were first turned out in the United 
States a little less than a year ago. Equally modern were 
the light machines. Like the mediums, many arrived in this 
country only a few weeks ago. 

These American-built tanks are coming in all the time now 
in constantly increasing numbers, the supply route for them 
having been kept open. The tanks are being used. They are 
needed, and so are more like them. 








tanks, 1,511 guns, and more than 200 — 


planes destroyed or taken. The Russians 
admitted they lost 75,000 men, 300 tanks, 


- 832 guns, and 124 planes. 


The Moscow claims were more temper- 
ate than the Nazi boasts and their ex- 
planation of the battle had the ring of 
truth. Their offensive was launched, ac- 
cording to the Russians, to forestall an im- 


minent Nazi attack on Rostov, gateway to 
the Caucasus. Thirty-six German divisions 
and an air fleet intended for that assault 
had to be hurriedly shifted to the Kharkov 
front, where they were badly battered. 
The Soviet claim made good military sense, 
for last month’s campaign at Kerch was 
strategically wasted without a parallel 
thrust at Rostov. 


ss 

The Kharkov battle also served as a 
vast testing ground for hitherto untried 
equipment. To check Nazi tanks, the 
Soviets used a new ‘two-man rifle, with 
a 6-foot barrel and maximum penetration 
at 200 yards. The weapon called for 
nerves of iron, for the men had only half 
a minute in which to disable a tank roar- 
ing down at them. Against tanks they 
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Why the U-Boats Are Getting Away With It 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U:S.N. Retired 


‘Dee are reasons why the subma- 

rine war in the Western Atlantic has re- 
sulted in many ship losses, reported un- 
officially in Washington as 221. Up to 
Dec. 7 we had a full-time sea job, taking 
first priority, in safeguarding our war 
supplies bound for Europe. Much mer- 
chant and naval tonnage was involved. 
Suddenly a Pacific war was tossed in our 
laps, placing an additional tax on our 
sea forces. 
' In January the intensive submarine 
drive in our own waters started another 
deepwater problem. This was additional 
to the load carried by our local coast 
defense, which hooked up with the cross 
sea service from our principal seaports. 
There were not enough seacraft to do all 
the jobs satisfactorily. Readjustments in 
present facilities had to be made, plans 
drawn, and additional facilities provided 
to cope with a continuous submarine war 
in our waters. 

Now let us attempt to picture this 
particular submarine campaign from the 
Nazi point of view. The Germans are 
past masters of the art of submarine 
warfare, with the last war and _ this 
war's experience to guide them. It would 
be natural for them to divide the total 
campaign into regional spheres of opera- 
tion, much as an extended military front 
is divided into sectors. 

In each region, the physical nature of 
the operating ground, the characteristics 
of the inhabitants therein, distances 
from home bases, availabilty of for- 
eign bases, accessibility to needed sup- 
plies—principally food, oil, torpedoes, 
and ammunition, in addition to sup- 
plies from home—are taken into con- 
sideration. 

As a German policy it is better to as- 
sign ships to a station and maintain 
them there until relieved, supplying their 
needs from large submarines, : already 
reported to have been built, than to have 
each submarine come and go from a 
home port. Oil is saved in this way. 
Furthermore, oiling at sea is no prob- 
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U-boats lurk near the old pirate hideaways of the Caribbean 


lem. It was done winter and summer in 
the last war by our destroyers crossing 
the Atlantic. 


It so happens that our own special 
area, from the coast of Maine to South 
America, is a happy hunting ground for 
hostile submarines. Climatic conditions 
are good. Along our own coast are world 
distribution centers for oil, food, and 
war supplies, and reception centers for 
raw materials. From Maine to Texas, 
more than 2,400 miles of sea coastline 
present—except off Hatteras, the mouth 
of the Mississippi, and the southern 
coast of Florida—an offshore bank on 
which submarines can rest, coming to the 
surface at night to charge batteries. And 
on our side, the extent of the coast pre- 
cludes barrage mining such as was done 
on the North Sea during the last war, 

“covering 200 miles, at a first cost of 
$44,000,000. 

In the Caribbean, while the depths are 
toe great for a submarine to rest on the 
bottom, there are practically uninhabited 


ships bound north from the Panama 


Newsweek—Browne 


islands where a submarine might sneak 
in at night. For example, Los Roques. 
probably an old pirate operating base, 
is ideally situated to flank the oil fields 
of Venezuela, Trinidad, and the routes 
through the Mona Passage, and between 
the Windward Islands. Serrana Bank, off 
Nicaragua, performs a similar service for 


Canal via the Yucatan Channel and 
Windward Passage. 

The Caribbean is an important sea. 
All traffic through the Panama Canal 
must cross it. So must tankers from the 
rich oil fields of Venezuela. Across this 
500-mile stretch of open water, there are 
no pipelines, inland waterways, or con- 
venient ports to put into for safety, as 
there are along our own seaboard. 
Though air and sea patrol help, the effec- 
tive answer is convoy, just as it is in the 
run to Iceland. And this is difficult, for 
not yet have we sufficient numbers of 
the right kind of sea craft to perform 
this task satisfactorily, in addition to the 
other important tasks we must attend to. 
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also used the “rocket bomb” (first re- 
ported in Periscope, April 13). Slung on 
a guide rail under the plane wing, this 
bomb was, in effect, a very large low- 
velocity cannon shell, propelled by a 
rocket apparatus in its tail and fired by 
the pressure of an electric button. The 
British magazine Aeroplane described it as 


“possibly the most important tactical ad- 
vance in air weapons.” 

The equipment the Nazis tested in- 
cluded a 50-millimeter anti-tank gun, is- 
sued only six to a division. Another novel- 
ty was a light explosive bomb used by 
German bombers to protect themselves 
from pursuing Soviet fighters. These bombs 


~~ 


were slung on parachutes and timed to 
explode several hundred yards away, in 
the path of the Red planes. The Germans 
introduced a new plane—the Focke-Wulf 
198. Equipped with a single engine of the 
pusher type, the craft was distinguished 
by its double fuselage and machine guns 
firing to the rear. 
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Innovations, possibly compelled — by 
heavy losses, were likewise shown in Nazi 
infantry organization and air tactics. At 


Kharkov, the Russians encountered some 


so-called “light divisions,” comprising only 
six, instead of nine, infantry battalions. 
They were scantily supplied with ordnance 
and motorized equipment and used horses 
and peasant carts in great numbers. Even 
their smaller ordnance was cut by from a 
third to a half. 


In air tactics, the Germans no longer - 


spread aircraft in great depth, but con- 
centrated their planes over small sectors 
of the actual front, sometimes using as 
many as 40 planes to a mile of the fighting 
area. Every stratagem was employed to 
avoid sending escorts with the bombers. 
Usually this was achieved by sending an 
overwhelming force of fighters to destroy 
Soviet pursuits over a sector of the front. 
If this maneuver succeeded, the bombers 
then came in to batter ground defenses and 
troops. Instead of raids by massed aircraft, 
on nearing the target the Nazi squadrons 
began to disperse into units of two and 
three planes, to cover as wide an area as 
possible. But so short on equipment have 
the Germans become in recent weeks that 
in many a raid they were compelled to use 
transport planes as bombers—with re- 
sultant heavy losses. 
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Arms for China 


Last April, the “gallant people of China” 
received a solemn pledge from President 
Roosevelt. No matter what advances the 
Japanese may make, he said, “ways will 
be found to deliver airplanes and muni- 
tions of war” to the armies of Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek. 

In Northeast India last week, this prom- 
ise began to be fulfilled. At airfields. scat- 
tered up and down the broad and fertile 
Brahmaputra Valley; more than a score of 
giant DC-3 air transports warmed up their 
motors. Every few minutes, one of the 
planes thundered: down a runway and 
turned eastward, for a 500-mile flight over 
the lofty mountains of Southwest China. 
In three hours the transports arrived at 
fields in Western China. Coolies quickly 
emptied them of cargo and filled them 
with new shipments for the return journey 
to India. 

Thus, American pilots established the 
India-to-China air route, which by the 
middle of this month should carry as 
much precious war cargo as the Burma 
Road once did. The transports now make 
two round trips a day. Outgoing, they 
haul nearly everything that China needs, 
munitions, aviation fuel, lubricants, medi- 
cines, and machinery. They are spacious 
enough to carry even small tanks and 
jeeps. And on the return trip to India, 
the planes bring back important raw ma- 
terials for Britain and the United States. 
Every day new transports from the 
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Real Stuff: The British Army's new-style and realistic training schemes 
aim to make every man a Commando (Nrewswerk, May 25). Here, actual bul- 
lets are being fired over the heads of the men in the boat and a real mine is 
going up next to the Bren gun carrier in the top picture. 





United States reach the Brahmaputra 
fields, to join the India-to-China fleet. 
Many of these craft are then taken over 
by the pilots of the famous CNAC—China 
National Aviation Corp.—owned jointly 
by the Chinese Government and Pan 
American Airways. CNAC has been mak- 
ing aviation history in China for 13 years. 
It pioneered new routes, developed flying 





facilities, and trained Chinese personnel. 
Among the world’s most competent and 
self-assured groups of commercial fliers, 
the CNAC pilots rescued several hundred 
Chinese and British officials from besieged 
Hong Kong last December. 

One of the heroes of this Hong Kong 
air evacuation returned to the United 
States last week. He was a 37-year-old. 
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Kharkov— and That Second Front 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U‘S.A. Retired 


The battles around Kharkov were 
something more than a struggle for a 
piece of ground in the area south of 
the industrial city, for this sector is 
the transportation and communication 
center of the Eastern Ukraine. Whoever 
dominates it holds the keys to the Cau- 
casus gateway and the road beyond to 
the Middle East. 

This combat zone is strategically re- 
lated to the region north of Kharkov, 
where the Russian thrust in the Byel- 
gorod sector not only threatens the city 
itself but menaces the south flank of 
the German position on the Kursk 
front. Moreover,.the Izyum-Barven- 
kova ground, where the greatest bat- 

 tles have been raging, looks down on 
the Stalino-Taganrog front, through 
which the Germans must pass to march 
on Rostov and the Caucasus. 

The Russian counteroffensive, south 
of Kharkov, drove its spearhead toward 
Krasnograd in an effort to encircle or 
by-pass Kharkov, with the objective of 
haltmg the German offensive that was 
expected to be initiated from this sec- 
tor. The Russian movement had _ pro- 
gressed some 40 miles west’ of Izyum 
when the Germans launched a heavy 
counterattack which wrested the initia- 
tive from the Reds and drove them 
back to the Donets, threatening dan- 
gerously, with an encircling maneuver, 
the left flank of Timoshenko’s spear- 
head pointed on Dniepropetrovsk, the 
main geopraphical objectice of the Red 
Army drive. 

Although the outcome of the fighting 
in this sector has been confusing be- 
cause of claims and counterclaims, it 
is clear that the German counterattack 
was a local success. However, if Timo- 
shenko has halted Bock’s planned of- 
fensive on Rostov, or has greatly dis- 
rupted his preparations for the move. 
then the Russians in the final count 
must be given the combat decision, not- 
withstanding ground losses. 

Hitler could hardly risk a major of- 
fensive at this time on a front where 
he has been halted for months and 
against an enemy who has pushed him 
backward and who is still contesting 
the right to the initiative. 

Hitler claimed a “brilliant victory,” 
and the Russian High Command a 
smashing success, but both agreed that 
the battle had ended or was drawing 

_ to a close. 


In any event, there is no evidence 
that the German effort in this sector is 
the beginning of their long-advertised 
spring offensive. The Bock thrust seems 
to have been technically a counterat- 
tack against a Russian counteroffensive 
that was threatening the whole German 
structure in the Eastern Ukraine. 

Hitler had to fight for this sector in 
order to ensure his ground springboard 
for launching his campaign into the 
Caucasus—now halted perhaps by Rus- 
sian action and the Allied invasion 
threat in the west. 

With all the accompanying drum- 
beating and horn-tooting, “that Allied 
second front” must be regarded by Hit- 
ler as more important, if not more 
dangerous, than the battles in the east. 
Hitler knows that his defense pattern 
slowed down and finally halted the 
great mass attacks of the Red Army. 
Further, he knows that a similar sys- 
tem of defense by the Red Army has 
held his legions facing Leningrad for 
months and. has halted them on the 
outskirts of Moscow and in the East- 
ern Ukraine. Therefore, the Fiihrer is 
looking more anxiously westward than 
eastward. And now that our High 
Command has said that our troops “will 
land in France,” the Hitler headquar- 
ters may be expected to be reconnoi- 
tering somewhere west of Berlin for an 
appropriate site for a new C.P. (com- 
mand post). - ° 


The reopening of the old seesaw 
battle in Libya by the Axis (see page 
19) seems untimely. 

Considering the British superiority in 
the air, control of the sea, and hold on 
the strongly fortified zone of Tobruk, 
the Halfaya position at the border, 
and the heavily garrisoned defense areas 
within Egypt, Rommel’s road to Suez 
seems fraught with too many hazards 
to reckon this push as a major offensive 
against the British structure in North 
Africa. 

Rommel’s drive, therefore, may be 
estimated as a limited offensive point- 
ed in the first instance at Tobruk. 
Evaluated with Hitler’s position on 
other fronts, this thrust bears the 
stamp of a diversion movement de- 
signed to prove Axis initiative, and per- 
haps to draw forces out of the Middle 
East and to influence the Italian. claim 
to Tunisia. — 








weather-beaten CNAC senior pilot, Capt. 
Harold A. Sweet, now with the Pan Amer. 
ican Air Ferries. He has no doubt at all 
that Japan’s industrial centers and ship- 
ping are painfully vulnerable to air raids 
by planes based on China. Asked if the 
recent Japanese raids on Chinese airfields 
had rendered these potential bases useless, 
Sweet replied: “Hell, no, [the Chinese] 
fill up the holes before the dust is settled.” 
He also revealed that “sizable reinforce- 
ments” of bombers and pilots would soon 
reach the American Volunteer Group in 
China. The Japanese, he added, have over- 
extended themselves. They are “like a sky 
rocket that has reached the top of its 
flight and will come down as fast as it 
went up.” 

Sweet’s belief that the Japanese are 
worried by the prospect of raids from 
Chinese bases was borne out by Japan’s 
costly drive in Chekiang Province to 
seize potential jumping-off points for such 
raids. The major objective, the town of 
Kinhwa, fell into Japanese hands after a 
fortnight’s fighting. 





One Man’s Meat 


To the FBI and the Navy there was 
something fishy about this vigorous, sun- 
baked Nordic youth. He said he had been 
29 days alone on the Atlantic in an open 
life raft until he was picked up by a con- 
voy and brought into Key West. From his 
looks he might have been a spy, set adrift 
in the shipping lanes by some crafty 
U-boat captain. But a check on his iden- 
tity finally convinced the authorities that 
he was.really Harley Archie Olson of Port- 
land, Ore., a 23-year-old radio operator 
in the United States Maritime Service, and 
apparently a man who thrives on ship- 
wrecks. 

The story, as Olson told it in New York 
last week, began the night of April 19, 
when his ship was torpedoed 300 miles off 
the Atlantic Coast. The radio operator 
landed in a black sea, apparently alone, 
and surrounded by floating debris. He 
swam to one raft, and from another and 
part of a third, he took extra provisions. 
From a salvaged settee, a few yards of 
tarpaulin, and a sailor’s ditty bag, he fash- 
ioned a bunk for his 6-foot frame. 

Then Olson hoisted an orange distress 
signal and drifted. Later he lashed some 
oars together to make a mast and yard. 
On these he bent a sail made of every- 
thing that could be tied into one piece. 

When his food began to run low he 
scooped up fish with a net made of first- 
aid bandages, carved them with a pair of 
scissors, and ate them raw. For the first 
few days he took a daily swim, but sharks 
put an end to that.- After four weeks and 
a day of cruising, Olson’s rescuers found 
him as bronzed and hearty as a vacation- 
ing yachtsman. All but one of his ship- 
mates had already made port. 
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Nation Baffled by Confusion 


Shown in Washington Policies 


War Strain, Plus Politics, 
Blamed for Conflicting Views 


Pouring From the Capital 


Once again last week a definite pattern 
was emerging from official Washington’s 
off- and on-the-record press conferences, 
background discussions, and speeches. The 
pattern came down to one word: con- 
fusion. 

At his May 26 press conference, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt casually told reporters he 
did not think the rubber shortage was any- 
thing to cause undue alarm. Everything 
would work out all right, he said, and he 
foresaw for harassed motorists tires of 
rubber substitutes before the current crop 
was entirely gone. 

War Production officials were astounded. 
For weeks they had been hammering away 
at the seriousness of the shortage, warning 
civilians that their cars might be con- 
fiscated for the war effort. Nationwide 
gasoline rationing was being pushed as a 
further effort to save rubber. And Donald 
M. Nelson, WPB chairman, had 
said rubber would affect the 
civilian more than anything else 
except food and water. 

That same day, the Truman 
committee investigating the de- 
fense program had reported that 
the nation faced a three-year rub- 
ber ban, and warned that any ap- 
preciable synthetic output was in 
doubt. Nelson, amazed at the 
President’s statement, finally suc- 
ceeded in having a milder inter- 
pretation put upon the words, but 
not before the public had become 
more befuddled than ever. 

Three days later, the President 
told his Friday press conference 
that a low mental level among 
Americans had kept a startling 
number of men out of the Army. 
He explained that he was talking 
of the under-privileged rather 
than actual morons, but his state- 
ment was meat for the Axis prop- 
agandists. Dr. John W. Stude- 
baker, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, adroitly 
came to the front on that one 
with an explanation that Mr. 
Roosevelt had been refering only 
to some 250,000 “functional il- 


literates,” physically fit, who had been re- 
jected to date. A rehabilitation program 
for them already is being studied. 

Elsewhere, there was more confusion. 
The War Manpower Commission an- 
nounced that it would begin “freezing” of 
essential war workers to prevent labor 
piracy from interfering with the war effort. 
Coming on May 27, this conflicted with 
previous statements belittling the neces- 
sity for “freezing.” Labor and industry 
protested at once that they did not under- 
stand the order and did not see how it 
could apply. Raymond Clapper, pro-Ad- 
ministration columnist, was moved to com- 
ment: “The gun went off half-cocked on 
this plan to freeze war workers to their 
jobs.” 

Gasoline rationing continued in the fore- 
front of confusion. Congress, revolting at 
Administration efforts to extend the sys- 
tem to the entire nation, staged a blistering 
session May 28, attacking “bureaucratic 
abuses” of the rationing authorities last 
week. The general attitude was summed up 
by Sen. Scott Lucas, Illinois Democrat: 
“The fact that power is delegated to some 
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bureaus and agencies is taken by them to 
mean that they must use this power. It 
should be withdrawn if they ignore the 
protests of Congress.” 


Public perplexity was reflected in the 


May 30 Gallup Poll on the subject. A good 


30 per cent of those in rationed areas were 
not convinced that rationing was necessary 
at all; 40 per cent felt the ration-card sys- 
tem unfair, and 70 per cent could see no 
reason why members of Congress should 
be entitled to the unlimited X cards. 
“Before gasoline rationing is extended 
throughout the country,” Gallup found, 
“there is clear evidence of an urgent need 
for fuller explanation to the public of the 
reasons which make rationing necessary.” 





Confusion on the Potomac—or anywhere 
else—is inevitable in a nation straining it- 
self to produce the men and weapons for 
the greatest war the world has even seen. 

It is partly due to overwork—the Presi- 
dent, crushed with national and interna- 
tional problems, sometimes speaks off the 
cuff in his press conferences, and consider- 
able perplexity ensues before lesser offi- 
cials can straighten things out. The govern- 
mental bureaus are ensnarled in a tangle 
of interlocking authority and overlapping 
responsibilities, not to mention jealousy 
and wirepulling. Congress is in the dog- 
house, partly because of ineptness, partly 
because of a sniping campaign. 
Thus it is snappish. And over all 
there hangs the uncomfortable 
fact that, no matter how op- 
timistic the outlook for the future, 
the war so far has gone none too 
well for the United Nations. 

It is partly due, too, to the fact 
that this first year of a concen- 
trated war effort is an election 
year. Members of Congress are 
looking to their. constituents as 
November draws near. Harried 
by questions of rationing, of the 
draft, of war jobs, they are hast- 
ily mending political fences re- 
gardless of what, in some cases, 
may be best for the nation. And 
the Administration is likewise 
beating the drums for its favor- 
ites. 

But whatever the reasons, the 
public is in a state of befuddle- 
ment. To the conflicting state- 
ments on rationing, manpower, 
and whatnot, may be added the 
mercurial utterances of Selective 
Service heads—one week the 
Army is going to have 6,000,000 
men, the next, 10,000,000; one 
week, married men with depend- 
ents are on the verge of induc- 
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tion, the next, they will be taken only in 
the last pinch. The citizens are buying 
bonds, giving their sons, cheerfully submit- 
ting to business losses—willing to do any- 
thing and take anything to win the war. 
So they look at Washington and ask: 
“What goes on?” 





Glamor Murder 


During her girlhood out in Oklahoma, 
Madeline Webb became adept at baking 
cakes and making salads: She joined the 
First Baptist Church in her home town of 
Stillwater. She took singing lessons, piano 
lessons, interior-decoration lessons. At 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, she majored 
in science and literature. She received her 
A. B. degree with honors in 1933 and was 
voted the most beautiful girl on the cam- 
pus. While in A. & M., she indulged a 
budding passion for acting by taking part 
in college dramatics. 

Last week, 28, and wearing her dark 
curls in a Hedy Lamarr bob, Madeline 
Webb played her greatest dramatic role— 
ingénue in the most sensational murder 
trial New York has known for some time. 
Mrs. Susan Flora Reich, middle-aged 
Polish refugee, had been found March 5— 
bound, gagged, and dead of suffocation—in 
a two-room hotel suite occupied by the 
Webb girl and her skinny paramour, Eli 
Shonbrun, 33-year-old ex-convict. A $1,500 
diamond ring was missing (it was recov- 
ered later from Shonbrun). Murray 
Hirschl, 42, uncle of Shonbrun, and John 
D. Cullen, poker-faced, 45-year-old sneak- 
thief, were implicated. 

Arrested within a week, all four were 
charged with first-degree murder. But 
Hirsch! turned state’s evidence and testi- 
fied against the other three. (He gets a 
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International photos 


Shonbrun confessed, Madeline Webb ranted . . . Cullen said nothing 


special trial as a result.) During the court 
proceedings, Madeline, accused of luring 
Mrs. Reich to her death, railed, ranted, 
cooed, and collapsed by turn. She blurted 
out at prosecution testimony: “That’s the 
worst damn lie I ever heard.” She snarled 
at the prosecutor: “You dirty, low-bred 
so-and-so.” To Shonbrun, after one of his 
frequent emotional collapses: “Oh, my 
sweetheart. Please, my darling.” But it was 
left to Shonbrun himself to cap all out- 
bursts with the shouted confession: “Mur- 
ray Hirsch] and I murdered that woman 
entirely alone.” 

Judge James M. Springer, rural veteran 
of 84 Oklahoma murder trials, recalled 
famous love affairs of history in depicting 
his client as a blindly loving mistress of 
Shonbrun. “No one can tell why it was that 
Gleopatry had her Antony, Elizabeth her 
Essex, or Wally her King Ed,” he said. 
“Things like that have come down through 
the dust of the ages until my helpless 
client found her Shonbrun.” And he ended 
his flow of old-school oratory: “You have 
it in your power to take her to the dark 
dreary door of a dungeon cell, or to lead 
her to the green pastures, and bid her go 
free to bathe her brow in the healing 


_ waters of liberty.” 


On May 29, the all-male jury convicted 
the three of them. They chose for Made- 
line the “dungeon cell” for life, reeommend 
ing mercy in her case. The electric chair is 
mandatory for Shonbrun and Cullen when 
they come up for sentence June 19. 





Sterilization Outlawed 


Jack T. Skinner stole some chickens in 
1926. In 1929 and 1934 he committed rob- 
bery. Convicted of the three crimes, Skin- 
ner was ordered sterilized under an Okla- 
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homa statute prescribing the operation for 
three-time convicts under “moral turpj- 
tude” charges. He appealed—and on Mon. 
day of this week won his point in the Su. 
preme Court of the United States. 

“Clear, pointed, unmistakable discrimi- 
nation” was the court’s phrase for such 
sterilization, which the Roman Catholic 
Church classes with birth control and mer. 
cy-killing as immoral sociological innova. 
tions. Holding the Oklahoma law uncon. 
stitutional, Justice Douglas’ opinion de. 
clared: “Marriage and procreation are 
fundamental to the very existence and sur. 
vival of the race.” 


Welles’ World 


The warp and woof of America’s pattern 
for the postwar world emerged more clearly 
last week. Following up the recent social 
and economic utterances by Vice President 
Wallace and Economic Warfare Director 
Milo Perkins, Under Secretary of State 
Sumner Welles outlined for a Memorial 
Day crowd at Arlington Amphitheater his 
political picture of the world to come. 

Welles, a hard-headed diplomat rather 
than an ideological visionary, foresaw (1) 
swift punishment for those responsible for 
the war; (2) immediate disarmament of 
aggressors; (3) maintenance of “interna- 
tional police power” by the United Na- 
tions, and (4) an “honest and durable 
peace,” after preliminary economic and so- 
cial adjustments. In all this the United 
States alone, said Welles, will “have the 
strength and resources to lead the way.” 

And apparently harking back to the in- 
ternational grab-bag that was Versailles, 
the Under Secretary significantly asserted: 
“The age of imperialism is ended.” 








For U.S.S. Houston 


At twilight on Memorial Day, in a down- 
town street in Houston, 1,000 young Tex- 
ans stood sixteen abreast. Opposite them 
was a 60-foot replica of the United States 
cruiser Houston, which went down in bat- 
tle Feb. 28 in the Sunda Strait. off Java, 
with at least two enemy cruisers to her 
credit. The youths were the “Houston 
volunteers,” recruited by the Navy in 
eighteen days to avenge the cruiser’s dead. 

Before an audience of 250,000, they took 
the Navy oath from Rear Admiral Wil- 
liam A. Glassford Jr., who had com- 
manded American naval forces in the 
battle for Java. They stood silently as 
Admiral Glassford read a citation, recom 
mending the Navy Cross for Capt. A. H 
Rooks, the cruiser’s missing commander. 
Still silent, they heard Mayor Neal Pickett 
read a message from President Roosevelt, 
often a passenger aboard the vessel: 

“Our enemies have given us the chance 
to prove that there will be another U.S.5. 


Houston, and yet another U.S.S. Houston 
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if that becomes necessary, and still an- 
other U.S.S.. Houston as long as Amefi- 
can ideals are in jeopardy.” 

Navy officials promised that the next 
U.S.§..Houston would be manned by a 
crew of the “Houston volunteers.” 





Normandie Silver Lining 


The Senate’s Naval Affairs Committee 
last week found the Normandie disaster 
a blessing in disguise. If the 83,423-ton 
former French liner hadn’t turned over at 
her Hudson River berth after her fire Feb. 
9, she might have capsized at sea. Report- 
ing to the Senate May 27, the committee 
remarked: 

“There is prima facie evidence to give 
rise to the thought that the ship’s con- 
struction, lack of compartmentation, and 
known instability made it inadvisable to 
use the vessel for a transport upon which 
the lives and safety of 15,000 American 
boys were dependent.” 

The undue haste of her conversion, pre- 
viously revealed as the cause of the disas- 
ter (NEWSWEEK, June 1), the committee 
blamed in great part on the Navy Bureau 
of Ships. But it absolved of blame Rear 
Admiral Adolphus Andrews, who was 
Third Naval District commander when 
the disaster occurred. The Senate prompt- 
ly approved Andrews’ promotion to the 
rank of vice admiral, which it had been 
holding up pending the outcome of the in- 
quiry. He is now commander of the East- 
ern Sea Front. 





In Again, Out Again: Harry Bridges, radical labor 


Biddle vs. Bridges 


In 1938 a Labor Department hearing 
wound up with the decision that the West 
Coast CIO leader Harry R. Bridges wasn’t 
a Communist. In 1941 a Justice Depart- 
ment hearing ended in a ruling that the 
Australian was indeed a Red and should 
be deported—as an alien member of an or- 
ganization advocating overthrow of the 
American Government. Later the Federal 
Board of Immigration Appeals reversed 
this finding on the ground that Bridges 
wasn’t a Communist. 

Last week the affair seesawed again. Less 
than two weeks after President Roosevelt 
had released Communist Earl Browder 
from prison in an effort “to promote na- 
tional unity”—Attorney General Francis 
Biddle tied the score by ordering Bridges’ 
immediate deportation. The order, which 
caught government and public by surprise, 
was based on the same old charges: 
Bridges’ alleged affiliation with the Com- 
munist party; and the party’s advocacy 
of governmental change by force and vio- 
lence. 

Biddle’s decree provoked a controversial 
storm. Many labor unions—for whom 
Bridges’ leadership in the shipping strikes 
of the mid ’30s gained increased pay—re- 
garded it as a slap in the face. In other 
quarters,- where Bridges” is* regarded as a 
dangerous radical, the order was welcomed. 
He himself said it was “based on misstate- 
ments, prejudices, and perjured testi- 
mony.” He telegraphed WPB Chief Don- 
ald M. Nelson he would “do all possible 
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to offset any effect” the order might have 
“on the production program and labor- 
management unity.” And on Monday his 
counsel asked for a hearing on the charges 
as “the only procedure open for review of 
the evidence in the case.” 


Significance 





Biddle’s unexpected action brought re- 
ports of rising strain between ~President 
Roosevelt and the Attorney General. Bid- 
dle is understood to have consulted the 
President before drafting his decision. Then 
—a minute before the press conference at 
which the order was to be made public— 
the Attorney General received a call from 
the White House. Mr. Roosevelt asked him 
to come over immediately. 

Calling in several aides, Biddle sought 
their advice. He surmised, according to the 
Washington reports, that F.D.R. wanted 
to discuss the Bridges case before the an- 
nouncement. The aides agreed Biddle 
should go ahead with the press conference. 
He did. On his arrival at the White House 
later, the President is said to have ig- 
nored Bridges and brought up wholly un- 
related matters. 

From these reports, certain conclusions 
may be drawn. First, both the President 
and Biddle knew the Bridges deportation 
order would be criticized as canceling the 
very unity the President sought in pardon- 
ing. Browder. Second, Mr. Roosevelt, in 
the earlier conversations with Biddle, prob- 
ably voiced at least mild objections to 
the projected deportation. Third, Biddle’s 
haste indicated that he feared a White 
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House countermand and wanted to fore- Tl 
stall it. Some observers believe the Presi- rush 
dent did want to countermand the Bridges en a 
announcement; discovering through a limit 
news-ticker flash that Biddle had outma- not 
neuvered him, he swallowed his annoyance eluc 
and decided against pressing the matter babi 
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i Return of the Natives 








nt Emotions, too long repressed, broke M 
42 loose. Nerves, too tightly drawn, gave way. ; 
a That was the story of the Drottningholm’s S 
13 return from Lisbon, the story unraveled on mgs 
ihe a Jersey City pier Monday when the Jers 
Dio: Swedish-American liner discharged 908 s rhe 
1g diplomatic representatives, newspaper cor- a 
de respondents, and other nationals of West- Pre 
EE, ern Hemisphere republics, who had been ye 
Bie interned for the last five months in Ger- og 
Ai many and Italy. es 
Ae For nearly an hour, the thin line of de- ey 
Ph barking passengers—578 of them citizens sf 
P of the United States—trooped excitedly 

‘he: down the gangplank. At the top, they | ~ : 
he handed identification cards to a white- See wend ye : 
Le ee lerewrealg ate ee givd Rep. Edith Nourse Rogers (center), sponsor of the WAAC, besieged by ques- the 
bracing—into the ness OF velalides eal tioners as blanks are handed out in the Washington area Me 


friends. A woman’s voice cried shrilly: 
“Hello F-R-A-N-K!” A square-shouldered 
young diplomat fell into a Hollywood 


The Ladies Join Up ” 


ae clinch with a curly-haired brunette. A for- “Ladies, please—for gosh sakes, shut a 
af ; lorn boy carrying a battered suitcase was up.” sa 

followed by a girl with a scarred doll head Despite the anguished cry, they clustered ch 

protruding from the bag in her hand. And around the tired sergeant behind the desk, | 
a guards bawled at spectators blocking the babbling loudly. “I’m tired of sitting de 
Lhe passageway: “Step back, please! Keep around, now that all the men have gone.” mr 
fe moving! All the way out, please!” “Maybe the hard work will reduce my Je 
ee A light, drizzly rain fell from gun- . weight.” “I’d like to hold a rank higher of 
4 metal skies as the white exchange vessel than my husband—he’s a private.” “Will by 
Vea —-striped with Sweden’s national colors of jail terms on a couple of assault charges H 
ie blue and yellow—was warped up to the be held against me?” And most frequently: E 
ip pier. Nearly an hour and a half elapsed, “I want to serve my country.” M 
He however, before Ambassador William D. In recruiting offices all over the country, 2. 
i: Leahy—returning from Vichy to report scenes such as this marked the opening ge 
ie to the President—appeared at the top of May 27 of a nine-day recruiting period for a 
is the gangway to lead the exodus. A rather officer training in the Women’s Army tc 
ip tall, slender figure, he wore a black suit, Auxiliary Corps. Though the applicants ‘ 
E black felt hat, and black four-in-hand tie. were predominantly schoolteachers and i 
* Only his white shirt relieved the dark clerical workers, they ranged all the way A 
3 shades of mourning. An hour earlier, the from a governor’s daughter—Emily Sal- fe 


casket bearing the body of Mrs. Leahy 
had been removed from the ship’s forward 
deck by an honor guard of eight blue- 
jackets. She died in Vichy on April 


tonstall, who signed up in Boston—to 
Laughing Eyes, a Creek Indian who as- 
tonished New York recruiting officers by 
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_ Edith Anderson and Lee Wentz of 
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For the most part the returning in- 
ternees had little to say. The newspaper 
correspondents rushed copy to their New 
York offices to feed trunk wires and front 
pages. Diplomatic representatives had 
quite obviously been coached to keep si- 
lent. George Wadsworth, chargé d’Af- 
faires ad interim at Rome, laughingly 
parried all questions: “The food situation 
in Europe is bad. Morale in the different 
countries varies. The future is obscure. 
The source of my information is the Amer- 


Los Angeles wants to be WAACs 


ican newspapers I have been reading com- 
ing back on the ship.” 


But Capt. Adolf von §S. Pickhardt, 


American naval attaché at Berlin, com- 
mented that the Germans feel “scorn for 
Italy.” Curtis T. Everett, first secretary 
at Vichy, emphasized: “Vichy is not 
France.” And Mrs. Etta Shiber, 64-year- 
old New Yorker, who had won a reprieve 
from a Nazi death sentence, exulted: “I 
don’t think I'll ever leave home again!” 


showing up in tribal costume. The ma- 
jority were over 25, about half were mar- 
ried, and nearly 90 per cent were already 
employed. | 

The stampede to enroll far exceeded ex- 
pectations. The WAAC office in Washing- 
ton, which had originally mailed out 18.000 
of the pink application blanks, rushed 
45,000 more at the request of local of- 
fices. A mental-alertness test, a physical 
examination, an interview, and a final 
sifting in Washington will winnow out 
the 450 to be trained as officers at Fort 
Des Moines, Iowa (Newsweek, June 1). 
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The War Department had added to the 


rush by easing the age qualification. Wom- _ 


en as old as 50, instead of the previous 
limit of 45, may now serve as officers but 
not as auxiliaries. The department also 
elucidated the much-discussed question of 
babies. Any Wack who becomes pregnant 
will be honorably discharged, with priv- 
ilege of reenlistment after the baby is 
born. 





Meaney Miny Mo 

Sen. William H. Smathers of New Jersey 
comes up for reelection this fall. But New 
Jersey is only dubiously Democratic. So 
when Smathers suggested four candidates 
for a vacant Federal judgeship last month, 
President Roosevelt presumably chose the 
man who would do the New Dealer’s can- 
didacy most good—Thomas F. Meaney, a 
lieutenant of Mayor Frank Hague. who 
bosses Northern New Jersey Democra- 
cy. 

To win, Smathers also needs the backing 
of Jersey’s Independent Democrats, led by 
Gov. Charles Edison. This he has already 
been promised. But last week it appeared 
that the President’s “favor” of nominating 
Meaney was no real favor to Smathers. It 
had stirred up a factional fight that might 
plague his election. For Governor Edison 
appeared personally before the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee considering the Meaney 
nomination and said the appointment 


would amount to putting Mayor Hague on 
the Federal bench. 


In a letter to the committee Edison had 


detailed highlights in Meaney’s career. For 
eleven years, he said, Meaney had been a 
Juvenile Court judge in the Hague bailiwick 
of Hudson County; then he was appointed 
by ex-Gov. A. Harry Moore, another 
Hague handyman, to the state Court of 
Errors and Appeals. After a year there, 
Meaney resigned in an involved political 
deal that put Hague’s law-student son in a 
$9,000 post on this highest Jersey court 
and gave Meaney a $20,000 job as counsel 
to the State Banking Commission liquidat- 
ing affairs of the New Jersey Title Guar- 
anty & Trust Co. From this job the Edison 
Administration ousted him for excessive 
fees and expenses. 

To the Senate committee, Edison per- 
sonally reiterated his opposition to the 
Meaney appointment. “We must not per- 
mit the sabotage of democracy by petty 
political tyrants at home,” he concluded. 
“If we think it wrong in Berlin, why should 
we tolerate it in New Jersey?” 

At this, up jumped Mary T. Norton, 
Representative from Hague’s home town of 
Jersey City. Hadn’t Edison gotten Hague’s 
support in his gubernatorial campaign? 
Yes, said the governor, but he hadn’t asked 
for it. “Then,” said Mrs. Norton, “I think 
you are the most arrant hypocrite that 


ever walked across the State of New 
Jersey.” 
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Russia: Partner in War and in Peace 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


The United States Government is 
engaged in an effort to tighten the Rus- 
sian alliance. For many obvious rea- 
sons, Russia has stood somewhat apart 
from the other United Nations. The 
Kremlin does not altogether trust its 
allies, and is not altogether trusted by 
them. The common heritage which en- 
wraps our alliances with’ the British 
Commonwealth and the other western 
nations is lacking. Yet fortune has 
made Russia our ally—an ally of un- 
expected strength and courage on the 
field of battle. We are bound together 
in a common cause: the destruction of 
the Nazi regime. And before long we 
may be bound as tightly in a common 
effort to destroy the military power of 
Japan. 

The Russians have two urgent inter- 
ests: a heavy flow of supplies from 
Great Britain and the United States, 
and the opening of a second front in 
Western Europe. We have one urgent 
interest: to keep the Russians fighting. 
Appreciation of the critical importance 
of the Russian front is much deeper 
and more widespread in this country 
than it was six months ago. 

Anglo-American pledges of supplies 
are being fulfilled to the utmost that 
port and rail facilities in Russia permit. 
But the second front has not mate- 
rialized. It was never promised by any 
particular date, although there is rea- 
son to believe that the Russians were 
assured months ago that it would be 
opened if feasible. The Russians want 
it desperately. The RAF raids, they 
insist, have not drawn much German 
air strength from the eastern front, 
much less prevented or disturbed the 


‘German: concentrations of armored di- 


visions, infantry, and supply forces in 
the East. 

The Russians do not need to con- 
vince the American High Command 
that a second front should be opened. 
The whole world knows that we have 
begun to assemble an invasion force in 
the British Isles. But what the Rus- 
sians want now may be impossible 
or impracticable until later. 

As evidence that we regard Russia 
as more than a military convenience, Sec- 
retary Hull last week submitted a new 
master Lend-Lease agreement to Am- 
bassador Litvinoff. If accepted by the 
Soviet Government, this will super- 


sede the arrangement made last sum- 
mer, by which Russia was to begin pay- 
ment for war supplies five years after 
victory and to retire the entire debt 
within fifteen years. That agreement 
was considered provisional, as were 
those with our other allies. The new 
one, similar to the master agreement 
with the British, leaves details of re- 
payment for future consideration but 
stipulates that they shall not be such 
as to burden commerce. Instead, the 
emphasis is put on postwar economic 
cooperation. 


The Germans have overrun the 
richest agricultural regions of Russia 
and some of the most important in- 
dustrial areas. When and if the Ger- 
mans retreat, they can be expected to 
scorch what the Russians did not 
scorch earlier beyond repair. Following 
the last war and the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion, it took the Soviet Union ten 
years to get on an export basis. In the 
parts of Russia now remaining under 
Russian control there is more industry 
than there was in all of Russia after 
the last war. But the Russians will have 
a reconstruction problem of gigantic 
dimensions. They will need help, both 
financially and technically. 

Although the master Lend-Lease 
agreement does not surrender our right 
to demand repayment in one form or 


another, it contemplates postwar aid’ 


to Russia to the extent that may be 
needed. The Russians, in turn, must 
bind themselves anew to the economic 
principles of the Atlantic Charter. How 
a nation in which the state conducts 
all trade conforms to these economic 
principles is an engaging question. How- 
ever, our own international trade is now 
state-controlled and, in some degree. 
will be for a time after the war. 

But the intent of our offer is clear. 
It is equal partnership with the West 
in the construction of the peace. This 
is a partnership which the Russians can 
accept and hold if, as many believe, 
the Soviet regime is now essentially 
national and neither imperialistic nor 
revolutionary in its designs. 

Both to win the war and to organize 
the peace, it is imperative to try, and to 
keep on trying, to achieve a closer un- 
derstanding between the Soviet Union 
and the West. 
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Experts 

When James Matles and Walter Reu- 
ther, CIO bigshots, went over to the War 
Labor Board to get copies of a board 
decision mimeographed one lunch hour 
last week, they were told the only avail- 
able machine was out of order. The 
mechanically minded Matles, general sec- 
retary of the United Electrical and Ma- 
chine Workers of America, and Reuther 
of the General Motors Division of the 
UAW, bent low over the electric machine. 
After taking the top off Reuther know- 
ingly exclaimed: “Why, this will run by 
hand!” 

“Sure,” answered a secretary, wearily. 
She had been cranking it all morning. 

“But it’s easy,” said Matles. “The office 
boys haven’t enough to do around here. 
We'll get six, rotate them, and have a 
regular assembly line.” 

The CIO electrical experts were just 
ready to summon the crank squad when 
the regular mimeograph operator came 
back, peered at the machine, pushed it out 
from the wall—and plugged in the cord. 


Motorcycle Mavericks 


For more than a year Washington pe- 
destrians have been dodging sidecar mo- 
torcycles that careen through downtown 
streets from 6 a.m. to midnight, whisking 
messages between the 45 war agency 
buildings at 30-minute intervals. 

Last week William A. Van Duzer, Dis- 
trict director of vehicles and traffic, warn- 
ing that red, white, and blue government 
license plates afforded no immunity from 
speed laws ordered wild motorcyclists ar- 
rested. “They think everything they carry 
is a rush job,” mourned Inspector Arthur 
E. Miller. “I tell them, ‘Maybe time is 
short, but don’t kill anybody saving time’.” 


Commodore’s Scion 


Boatswain Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt 
took up “flunky duty” at the Navy De- 
partment last week preparatory to going 
to sea. The wealthy young turfman de- 
eided months ago that a request for a 
commission by a Vanderbilt might em- 
barrass the Navy; he therefore sought to 
enlist. : 

Seven pounds under the minimum 
weight, he gorged on bananas and water 
just before his second physical examina- 
tion, but the scales still recorded him 5 
pounds short. The Navy finally rewarded 
his persistence by waiving the weight re- 
quirement. But it showed less tolerance 
when the heir of a $20,000,000 New York 
Central fortune reported for duty in an 
unaltered ready-made uniform. This he 


Boatswain Alfred G. Vanderbilt 


had snatched up in a Lower Broadway 
store after his own swank uptown tailor 
confessed that the specifications of a 
bo’sun’s uniform were beyond his ken. 


Vanderbilt’s first order was to march to 


the nearest tailor and “have that rig cut 
down to size.” 


Capital Bits 


For the first time in the history of Con- 
gress an orthodox rabbi, Bernard Berg- 
man of New York, in full beard and cap, 
intoned the opening prayer at last week’s 
session of the House . . . In both War and 
Navy Departments no visitor, no matter 
how important, can now go through the 
buildings without an escort. Washingtoni- 
ans took this year’s Memorial Day parade 
solemnly in contrast to the cheering and 
hat throwing which accompanied such 
parades in the years of the last war; the 
crowd’s interest focused on the business- 
like tanks and paratroops . . . Looking 
down from his office on passing notables 
in government limousines, Thurman Ar- 


-nold complained “nobody ever asks me to 


be ina parade.” 


Attorney General 


Eight years ago George Biddle painted 
a mural for the Department of Justice. It 
covers the wall of the stair well on the fifth 
floor, where the Attorney General’s office 
is located. A likeness, just left of center, is 
that of the artist’s brother Francis. At 
first Francis remonstrated mildly at this 
public display of his countenance, but 
George quipped back: “What the hell, it 
may get you a job here some day.” 





Whether or not the mural helped, Fran. 
cis Biddle became Attorney General last 
year, and, politically this time, he is stil] 
slightly left of center. An almost fanatical 
believer in civil liberty, he feels his present 
job is to see “that we do not fall again into 
the disgraceful hysteria of witch hunts, 
strike breakings, and minority persecutions 
which were such a dark chapter of the last 
war.” 

Biddle’s tendency to stand up for the 
underdog has been well learned by his staff. 
When they want him to approve a pro- 
posal, they tell him it’s no good—at which 
the chief promptly defends and accepts it. 
He ts little worried by problems that throw 
the rest of the department into a tizzy; 
he stops worrying completely once his 
mind is made up. Even to his immediate 
assistant, he made no comment on the 
Bridges case the morning after he had an- 
nounced his decision to deport the West 
Coast labor leader (see page 29). 

The Attorney General crowds an average 
of twenty appointments into his office 
hours of 9:30 to 7. He exercises by walking 
ten or twelve blocks toward home before 
getting into the bulletproof departmental 
car that meets him at an appointed corn- 
er. Usually he lunches at a small table in 
his office dressing room, but frequently he 
eats in the cafeteria in order to chat with 
the clerks. Although he seems stiff and 
formal at first, that impression soon wears 
off. For common idioms pepper his pre- 
cise English. And he loves to talk. 

In fact, conversation is his chief relaxa- 
tion. Officially and for pleasure, he and 
his poet wife, the former Katherine Garri- 
son Chapin, do a lot of entertaining. His 
friends are men like the economist Stuart 
Chase, the poet and OFF head Archibald 
MacLeish, ex-Ambassador to Russia Wil- 
liam Bullitt, and the author James Boyd, 
and not the fashionable Philadelphians 
from whom he sprang. 

In background Biddle resembles his 
President. His family was aristocratic; 
his schools were Groton and Harvard. Born 
in Paris in 1886, he harks back on his 
mother’s side to Edmund Randolph, first 
Attorney General of the United States. 
He is only distantly related to Anthony 
Drexel Biddle, and describes their mutual 
paternal ancestors as “undistinguished and 
dull.” 

Biddle is one of Felix Frankfurter’s “lit- 
tle hot dogs.” Like the rest, an outstand- 
ing Harvard Law School graduate, he was 
secretary to the late Justice Holmes. He 
spent twenty-odd years in private law 
practice and entered the New Deal in 
1934 as chairman of the National Labor 
Relations Board. Appointed judge of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals in 
1939, he seemed to have reached his pin- 
nacle. But partly through Frankfurter he 
came to Mr. Roosevelt’s attention and in 
1940 was made Solicitor General. The step 
to Attorney General was then practically 
foreordained. 
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Shooting of Hangman Heydrich | 


Brings New Terrors to Czechs 


Whole Families Executed, 
Lives of Hundreds Threatened 
as Gestapo Hunts Assailants 


The shots all Europe had longed to hear 
were fired last week. On May 27, an ar- 
mored car loaded with German officials 
raced along the Prague-Munich highway. 
Near the small town of Rokycany, 15 
miles east of Pilsen, two middle-aged men 
lay in ambush. At 3:50 p.m. a bomb hit 
the road squarely in front of the Germans. 
As the automobile swerved and crashed 
into a ditch, one of the attackers whipped 
out an automatic pistol, firing several shots. 
Then the two men made off, one running, 
the other on his bicycle. 

Thus fate at' last caught up with Rein- 
hard Heydrich, The Hangman. Blood pour- 
ing from three bullet wounds, the slim, 
youthful figure of Europe’s most hated 
terrorist lay writhing beside the dead body 
of his driver. It was eight months to a day 
since Heydrich superseded Baron Con- 
stantin von Neurath as “Protector” of Bo- 
hemia and Moravia. 

Rushed to a hospital in Prague, the 
wounded man was operated on by Prof. 
Ferdinand Sauerbruch, 66-year-old per- 
sonal physician of Hindenburg and Hitler. 
The verdict: a bullet had severed Hey- 
drich’s spinal cord; even if he survived it 
would be to spend the rest of his life as a 
helpless paralytic. 

Prompt and harsh reprisals, directed by 
Gestapo Chief Heinrich Himmler person- 
ally, followed ‘the attempt on his closest 
aide. Martial law throughout Bohemia- 
Moravia and a strict 9 p.m. curfew in 
Prague Province were imposed by the 
interim “Protector,” Sudetenfiihrer Karl 
Hermann Frank. Day after day there were 
mass executions. First an entire family of 
six fell to a firing squad at Rokycany. Two 
more whole families were included in a 
group of 23 shot down at Brno. On Mon- 
day, the total of executed reached 161 with 
200 more prominent hostages awaiting a 
similar fate. 

All men over 15 in Prague Province were 
ordered to report to the Gestapo within 
two days. Those failing to register, and all 
persons suspected of complicity in any way 
with Heydrich’s assailants, were threat- 
ened with death. A reward of $480,000 was 
offered for useful information. 

But neither terror nor inducement helped 





: Newsweek 
“Hangman” Heydrich (left, with boss 
Himmler) stopped a Czech bullet 
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Sharpshooter Daluege replaces him 


to run down the attackers. London reports 
suggested that these might have been se- 
cret agents dropped by parachute over open 
country. The Moscow radio, broadcasting 
continually to the Czechs, quoted a leaflet 
circulated after the attempt: “The Czechs 
will never be slaves of the German Fas- 
cists . . . The shot fired at Heydrich is 
only the beginning.” 

Whether Heydrich lived or died, his days 
as a terrorist were over. On May 30, three 
moving vans rolled up to the ancient Hrad- 
cany Castle on the hilltop overlooking 
Prague and hauled away his personal be- 


_longings. The same night, Berlin an- 


nounced the appointment of the tall, 44- 
year-old Police-General Kurt Daluege as 
Heydrich’s successor. Daluege, a former 
bridgebuilder, was among the earliest mem- 
bers of the Hitler party. He took part in 
the “Free Corps” terror of the 20s, organ- 
ized the Storm Troops in Berlin, and played 
a leading role in the blood purge of June 
30, 1934. 

Reinhard Heydrich, in the eight months 
of his protectorship, had made himself the 
living embodiment of Nazi oppression. His 
arrival in Prague last September touched 
off weeks of terrorism. The names of more 
than 400 people shot or hanged at the 
time are known, including no fewer than 
335 trade-union officials. But the actual 
number of his victims doubtless runs into 
thousands. All Europe called him “The 
Hangman.” But to the Czechs he was “The 
Butcher of Prague.” 

He also did his best to whittle away 
whatever autonomy was left to the Czechs 
after their country was declared a German 
“Protectorate” on March 15, 1939. He had 
contemplated complete absorption of Bo- 
hemia-Moravia into the Reich in the near 
future. As the most grating insult of all, 
Cabinet discussions were held in German 
after the last reorganization of the Czech 
Government, which Heydrich imposed on 
the puppet President Emil Hacha last Jan- 
uary: one member, the Nazi Minister of 
Economy Walter Bertsch, did not speak 
Czech. 





Mexico Chooses Honor 


Barefoot peasants wearing big sombre- 
roes and bright serapes streamed into 
Mexico City. Along with black-coated gov- 
ernment employes, they jammed the 
streets, gay with green, white, and red 
Mexican colors and linked with troops. A 
band struck up Jaime Nundo’s solemn 
march, “The Mexican National Hymn.” 

President Manuel Avila Camacho went 
into the Chamber of Deputies. He was 
showered with flowers and cheered by the 
assembled houses of Congress and foreign 
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Mexicans demonstrated for war and Avila Camacho (shown with his wife) got authority to wage it 


diplomats, among them United States Am- 
bassador George S. Messersmith. It was 
May 28, an historic day marking the first 
time Mexico and its northern neighbor 
ever joined arms in a common struggle. 

The big, stolid, 44-year-old President, 
formerly an engineer, looked more solemn 
than ever as he mounted the dais. Before 
him a guard of honor held flags of the cam- 
paigns of 1847 against the United States 
and of 1867 against the French. Avila 
Camacho began in a low voice—scarcely 
audible at the rear of the chamber—and 
read for 24 minutes from twelve typed 
pages. 

It was an indictment of Axis aggression, 
from Manchukuo and Ethiopia down to 
the torpedoing of two Mexican tankers 
(NEwsweEEkK, June 1) . The President asked 
Congress to recognize the existence of a 
state of war since May 22, the day his 
Cabinet decided to act. “We have done 
everything possible,” he insisted, “to keep 
the conflict away from our shores. Every- 
thing—except the passive acceptance of 
dishonor.” 

Both houses of Congress sanctioned war 
—the Chamber May 29 by 138 to 0, the 
Senate next day by 53 to 0. Again unani- 
mously, the legislators also gave Avila 
Camacho the extraordinary powers he had 
asked and the right to suspend constitu- 
tional guarantees. 

Congress reflected the surprisingly sud- 
den shift in Mexican opinion, which only 
a short time before had been sharply di-, 
vided on war and peace. Rival labor fac- 
tions promised a truce for the duration. 
Gen. Juan Andreu Almazan, who ran 
against Avila Camacho for the Presidency, 
offered his support. And the Most Rev. 
Luis M. Martinez, Archbishop of Mexico 
and Apostolic Delegate of the Holy See 
with enormous personal influence in the 
Catholic nation, urged all of that faith to 


with 


back the war. Even the pro-Nazi paper 
Hombre Libre saw fit to preach unity. 
The Axis itself expressed indifference. 
The Berlin radio, “not interested” in “an- 
other unimportant country’s” joining the 
Allies, called it a victory for “Chief War- 


monger Roosevelt” over a “vassal.” 





The ‘Missus’ 


But for the war, dowager Queen Mary 
would have passed her 75th birthday on 
May 26 in London’s massive Marlborough 
House, built by Wren for the Duke of 
Marlborough, Winston Churchill’s illus- 
trious forebear. There she retired in 1986 
when George V died, and there she ex- 
pected to end her days. The blitz raids 
intervened. Kensing- 
ton Palace, her birth- 
place was blasted to 
bits; the royal family 
insisted that she leave 
London. 

Still stately and 
dignified, still wear- 
ing her famous long 
pastel-shade gowns 
matching 
toques, still carrying 
the long-handled 
rolled umbrella that 
became her trade- 
mark, the Queen re- 
fused to be idle in 
her West country re- 
treat. She celebrated 
her birthday last 
week by serving 
tea and sandwiches 
to Tommies in a 
neighborhood canteen 


near her house, where International 
many a youth failing Queen Mary’ 
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to recognize her has addressed her as 
“Missus.” 

As in the last war, the Queen makes the 
rounds of war factories. On a recent in- 
spection tour, she tramped for four hours 
without a rest. On a visit to an airport, 
she climbed into a new four-motored 
bomber and sat in the pilot’s seat while 
her guide explained the controls and indi. | 
cators. 

The Queen’s days, brightened by a daily 
telephone call from the King and frequent 
letters from the Princesses Elizabeth and 
Margaret Rose, are rounded out with 
other occupations: tending her kitchen 
garden, opening bazaars, visiting stores, 
including the sixpenny equivalents of our 
five-and-tens, prowling through antique 
shops. An intimate friend summed it up 
last week for the birthday celebration: 
“The Queen is as active in mind and body 
now as at any time during her very ful 
life and I do believe that if it were not 
for the war she would be enjoying exist- 
ence more during this period than any 
other time.” 





Argentina Muzzled 


May 25 was Argentina’s Independence 


‘Day. Parades and fireworks commeme 


rated 132 years of freedom from Spanish 
rule. For personal freedom, however, it 
was no gala: the nation lay under a state 
of siege clamped down last December by 
Acting President Ramon S. Castillo, who 
had thwarted all attempts to rid the na 
t.on of Axis fifth columnists. He had even 
forbidden the press to discuss the govert- 
ment’s policy of “rigorous neutrality”—4 
policy that has proved highly beneficial 
to Germany. 

Last week’s opening of Congress, which 
had been in recess since September, wa 
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MANAGING EDITOR: A highball? You 


bet I will! The minute the last edi- 
tion goes to press. 


us: Fine—and we’d.like to’ propose 
something very special in the way of 
a nightcap. Which brings .us ‘to a 
question: have you tasted today’s 
Four Roses? 


_ MANAGING EpiTor: As a matter of fact, 


I haven’t—though I’ve been mean- 


ing to for a long time. 


us: Then tonight’s the night—and we 


promise you one thing: As a news- 


paper man you’ve known plenty of 
thrills ... but you're in for still an- 
other when you discover what won- 
derful things have happened to to- 
day’s Four Roses. You’ve never 
tasted such full, rich magnificence 
...such mellow softness ... such glo- 
rious flavor! 


How about a nightcap 
when the final’s put to bed? 


MANAGING EDITOR: Are you by any 
chance trying to hint that the Four 
Roses of today is sort of a seven-star 
final in the way of perfection? 


us: We are—and it is! What’s more, 
when you taste it, we’re absolutely 
certain you'll agree that the virtues 
of Four Roses should be praised in 
the biggest headline type you’ve got 
in the shop! 


MANAGING EDITOR: If you're right—in 
fact, if you’re only half right—what 


a whiskey, it must be! Where’s my -%z' 


hat—let’s go! 


Four Roses is a blend of straight whiskies—90 
proof. The straight whiskies in Four Roses are 


5 years or more old. Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., 
Louisville & Baltimore. 


“4 


YOU'VE NEVER TASTED SUCH WHISKEY AS TODAY’S FOUR ROSES! <3 . 
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NOTE: The American Volunteer Group, popularly known 
as the Flying Tigers, paint their planes as shown here 
to simulate the snout of the deadly tiger shark. The 
Allison engine, which permits that lethal shark-nosed 


streamlining, also powers thousands of other United 
Nations craft. 
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mechanization rests 
‘upon more than 41,000 loco- 
motives — more than 2,000,000 freight cars — 
speeding on their own highways of 230,000 
miles of rail lines. 


= | ERE in the United States, 
eal 


As the U.S. Army says in an official manual, 


“Rail transportation provides a service which 
insures that a body of troops and their im- 
pedimenta will be transported to destination 
with the least amount of inconvenience and 
fatigue. The railroads can supply equipment 
so combined . . . as to accommodate passen- 
gers, freight, livestock, vehicles, ammunition, 
baggage, and practically all else tendered for 
transportation.” 


And more and more freight, these days, is 
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You 8&7 THs ts A MECHANIZED war” 


being “‘tendered for transportation” by rail 
—and is being handled as tendered. 


That is being done because of twenty years of 
planning and improvement since the last war, 
and because, since war started in Europe in 
1939, the railroads have steadily increased 
their capacity to keep pace with the country’s 
rising production. 


How much more they can do depends upon 
the materials for repair and maintenance, and 
for additional cars and locomotives, which 
they are permitted to get. Whatever that 
may be, the railroads will continue to make 
the fullest use of all their resources in their 
vital part of this mechanized war. 
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therefore eagerly awaited. Castillo’s Con- 
servatives and the opposition Radicals, 
following the March elections, are almost 
matched in the Chamber, with seventeen 
Socialists holding the balance of power. 
Both Radicals and Socialists had planned 
a sharp attack on Castillo and Foreign 
Minister Enrique Ruiz Guifiazi, the prin- 
cipal obstructionist to anti-Axis action at 
the January Rio de Janeiro conference. 

But opposition hopes were short-lived. 
The Acting ‘President, addressing both 
houses on May 28, reiterated his stand- 
ard argument that neutrality was the best 
policy. He indicated that the state of siege 
would be a fixture in Argentine life as long 
as he held power. Next day came a still 
more crushing blow to the liberals. Castillo 
signed a police order forbidding press re- 
ports of Congressional debates on both for- 
eign affairs and the state of siege. The 
deputies could do all the talking they liked 
but only in a Congressional vacuum. The 
people would never know what their repre- 
sentatives had to say on the most vital is- 
sues of the day. 

Castillo nonetheless insisted that his gov- 
ernment was carrying out the Rio resolu- 
tions to the letter. As a matter of fact, 
Buenos Aires during the week became host 
to a nine-day Inter-American Conference 
on Coordination of Police and Judicial 
Measures designed to kill Axis intrigue. 
The Rio conference had set the meeting 
for May. And Castillo had stalled it till 
May 27—the last possible day but four. 

After Castillo’s latest move, the sole 
hope of a radical change in Argentine pol- 
icy lay in President Roberto M. Ortiz, 
who, stricken with diabetes and incipient 
blindness, relinquished his office in July 
1940. The whole country buzzed last 
week with rumors that Ortiz might submit 
to an operation by the famous eye special- 
ist Dr. Ramon Castroviejo of New York, 
now in Buenos Aires. The hope was re- 
flected in the fact that President Roosevelt 
sent an Independence Day message to 
Ortiz as well as to Castillo. Castillo, not 
Ortiz, also received a congratulatory note 
from Hitler. 
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Cross Fire on France 


Mussolini aired an ancient grievance 
last week and its echo could be heard all 
over Europe from Istanbul to London. It 
was time, the Duce concluded, that de- 
feated France hand over Corsica, Nice, 
and Tunisia. The organ of the Italian 
Foreign Office, Relazioni - Internazionali, 
violently denounced Vichy and classified 
Pierre Laval and his Cabinet as nothing 
more than bailiffs and stewards of the 
Axis. 

It was on Nov. 4, 1938, that the Black 
Shirts first set up their agitation for Cor- 
sica, which Napoleon I suatched from the 
British in 1796; Nice, which Napoleon III 
wrested from the King of Sardinia in 1860, 


and Tunisia which Republican France de- 
tached from the Turkish orbit in 1881. 
Italy, ready to pounce on the three terri- 
tories at the moment of France’s collapse, 
was restrained by Hitler at that time. 

But last week 300,000 Italian troops with 
full battle equipment were massed at the 
French frontier, where they were reviewed 
by King Victor Emmanuel and Crown 
Prince Humbert. 

Tremors ran over Vichy. The Resident 
General of Tunisia, Admiral Jean Esteva, 
arrived to confer with Laval. Gossips whis- 
pered that the Secretary of State for La- 
bor, Hubert LaGardelle, had been dis- 
patched to Rome to placate the disgruntled 
Duce. LaGardelle has carried on a flourish- 
ing friendship with Mussolini, dating back 
to an era when both were Socialists. On 
the other hand Gen. Maxime Weygand, 
former proconsul in North Africa, was 
credited with a vigorous anti-appeasement 
stand. 

It was a situation ideally suited to Ger- 
man thumbscrew diplomacy. By encour- 
aging or at least tolerating Italian demands 
on Laval, the Nazis were in a position to 
“preserve” France from dismemberment 
and then to demand the French Fleet as 
their quid pro quo. As a preliminary move 
in this direction, French sources in London 
heard, Laval had permitted German sailors 
to enter the Toulon naval base and so 
familiarize themselves with the battleships 
Dunkerque and Strasbourg. 

The worrisome week for the French was 
climaxed by yet another rumor of calamity, 
possibly spread by the Nazis themselves. 
Unless Laval pressed his collaboration with 
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more speed, said the grapevine, Berlin 
might extend its direct rule to embrace 
the entire country and install as gauleiter 
Jacques Doriot, the turncoat Communist 
leader who helped organize the Legion of 
the French Volunteers against Bolshevism. 





Labor Party Rift 


British Labor party conferences usually 
erupt with anger; last week’s 41st annual 
session, in the London Central Hall, was as 
volcanic as ever. The four-day meeting, at- 
tended by 800 men and women from war 
factory, shipyard, dock, and mine, was a 











International photos 


Conquest: These pictures, recently smuggled out of France, show how the 
face of Paris has changed under two years of Nazi rule. Above, the Swastika 
fles from the former British Lloyds Bank; below the carts of Les Halles (central 
markets) are as bare as Mother Hubbard’s cupboard. 
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critical one both for the party and for the 
Churchill government. Against Labor Min- 
isters of the present coalition government, 
irate-party members threw the charge they 
had hurled at the late Ramsay MacDonald 
—selling out to the conservatives. 

The immediate cause of this charge was 
the wartime political truce which would 
freeze party representation in Parliament 
—and hence the Conservative majority— 
for the duration (Newsweek, April 20). 
Defending the arrangement as necessary 
for a united war effort were the party reg- 
ulars, led by Labor members in the gov- 


- ernment, including the schoolmasterish 


Clement R. Attlee, Deputy Prime Minister 
and Dominions Secretary; the affable go- 
getter Herbert Morrison, Home Secretary; 
and the husky, bull-like Ernest Bevin, 
Minister of Labor. Assailing it were the 
left-wingers, led by an aggressive line-up of 
rebels that included Lord Strabolgi, Labor 
leader in the House of Lords, Aneurin 
Bevan, former coal miner in his native 
Wales, who was launched into politics by 
Lord Beaverbrook and another Welshman, 
Rhys John Davies, for 36 years secretary 
of the shopworkers’ union. 

When the issue was brought to a vote, 
the truce was approved by the narrowest 
of margins: 1,275,000 to 1,209,000. For 
Attlee, Morrison, and Bevin, it was but the 


hollow shell of victory. Their obvious in- 
ability to control the party rank and file 
bred predictions that in coming weeks the 
truce would meet an increasingly sharp 
challenge from political independents. 





Belgian Congo 
Old Leopold’s Personal Colony 
Is Democracy’s Newest Arsenal 


It wasn’t a “hobby,” as cousin Edward 
in London lightly suggested. Leopold II, 
shrewd King of the Belgians, knew exactly 
what he wanted. He had long pored over 
world maps in search of an unannexed po- 
tential colony; Belgium must not stand 
idle while all its neighbors, big’ and small, 


were scrambling for rich overseas posses- 


sions. 

As eager as a stripling dreaming of ad- 
venture, the King read accounts of David 
Livingstone’s and Henry Morton Stan- 
ley’s epochal treks across the uncharted 
interior of the Dark Continent. But it 
wasn’t the explorers’ thrilling tale of jungle 
wild life, of pygmies and fetichists, that at- 
tracted him. He had heard of wild rubber 
growing in the dense, tropical forests along 
the Congo River, and he visualized the 
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The wealth of the Congo is on the side of the United Nations 


end of his constant money troubles through 
a grandiose scheme of African exploitation, 

So, in 1876, Leopold. convened a Geo. 
graphical Conference in Brussels, which led 
to the setting up of an “International 
Congo Association” entirely controlled by 
the King and his financial advisers. In 
November 1878, the association decided to 
send Stanley back to the Congo. Dur. 
ing the next four years, the explorer 
laid the groundwork of the so-called 
“Congo Free State,” which after much 
wangling with the other powers, was 
recognized by the Berlin Conference on 
Feb. 26, 1885. 

The new state became in fact Leopold’s 
personal domain, loosely tied up with Bel- 
gium through a personal union. The King’s 
agents did much to civilize the country 
but were even more intent on exploiting it. 
Eventually, charges of maladministration 
became so insistent that in 1908 the par- 
liament at Brussels voted to annex the 
Congo to Belgium. But Leopold still 
looked upon the colony as his own: at his 
death in 1909, he told his Prime Minister: 
“Tf you yield so much as an inch of the 
Congo, your old King will rise from his 
grave to reproach you.” 

After his successor Leopold III had sur- 
rendered to the Nazis in May 1940, other 
Belgians recalled the “old King’s” injunc- 
tion. In London was Albert de Vlee- 
schauwer, Flemish Catholic professor of 
law and sturdy minister of colonies in the 
Belgian Government-in-Exile. In __ the 
steaming Congo capital of Léopoldville 
was Governor General Pierre Ryckmans. 
Turning the-colony into an anti-Axis bul- 
wark, the two men raised an army of Free 
Belgians, helped Britain invade Mussolini’s 
East Africa, and captured nine Italian 
generals and more than 15,000 Italian sol- 
diers. To strengthen its defenses the gov- 
ernment allotted 90 per cent of its budget 
of 1,739,595,000 francs or about $43,000,- 
000 to the armed forces. 

Last week the dynamic Vleeschauwer 
arrived in the United States from Lon- 
don, en route to the Congo. At the Hotel 
St. Regis in New York, the weary-eyed 
but smiling minister promised that; as it 
did in the last war, the Congo’s re- 
sources would plug many a gap in the 
United Nations’ war arsenal. 

About 77 times the size of its mother 
country, the colony is one of the richest 
areas in rich Africa. From mines located 


' principally on the high Katanga Plateau, 


it produces 150,000 tons of copper a 
year, 500,000 ounces of gold, and more 
than 10,000,000 carats of diamonds. It 
also turns out 90 per cent of the world 
supply of radium and 60 per cent of all 
cobalt, needed in various steel alloys. 
Other valuable Congo products include 
palm oil, cotton, coffee. Rubber pro- 
duction declined from 5,000 tons year- 
ly in Leopoldian 1900 to a_ present 
level of 1,000, but is now being boosted 
again. 
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When he’s “under the hood” in a 
Link Instrument & Radio Pilot 
Trainer, the student at the controls 
acts just as if he were in actual flight 
over fog-bound or blacked-out ter- 
rain. He’s given a flight problem... 
to take his ship from A to B. He 
climbs into the “office” of what 
looks and acts like a fast airplane, 
yet is fastened securely to terra 
firma. Pulling down the hood, this 
student pilot has to rely on a panel 
of flight instruments and on his 
radio earphones to guide him swiftly 
and surely to his destination... at 
300 miles an hour sitting still! 


On the instructor’s desk, a few feet 
away, the student’s “flight path” is 
automatically recorded. It provides 
a permanent, impartial report on his 
success or failure in solving the 
problems of navigating across land 
or sea, climbing over mountain 
ranges or thunderheads, circling over 
an objective, or making a blind 


, “landing” at his destination. 


To keep Uncle Sam’s 
airmen learning in 
Link Trainers, 
several Mallory precision products 
are used. Potentiometers to control 








Linked to Earth... He “Flies” 


300 Miles an Hour / 


the volume of simulated radio signals 
—themselves selected by Mallory 
selector switches. Rheostats for cock- 
pit lights; pilot light assemblies; and 
push button switches to control 
signal lights. Electrolytic condensers 
for filter circuits, to keep out stray 
noise. Phone plugs and jacks for all 
microphones and head phones. Elec- 
trical contacts to actuate the auto- 
matic keying device that produces 
various “keyed” signals . . . Thus the 
sensitivity and service life of com- 
munications devices and navigating 
instruments in the Link Trainer... 
just as in many actual military and 
commercial airplanes . . . depend 
on Mallory parts. 


Yet electronic products are only a 
fraction of Mallory’s contribution 
to the aviation industry alone. Mal- 
lory standardized resistance welding 
electrodes speed the assembly of 


Flying Cadet receiving instruction in Link Trainer 


OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPH, U. S. ARMY AIR CORPS 


planes and aircraft parts. Mallory 
electrical contacts actuate retract- 
able landing gear, variable pitch 
propellers, bomb releases and many 
automatic devices. Mallosil bearings, 
bushings and connecting rod pins 
carry heavier horsepower loads. 
Rectostarters speed testing of air- 
craft electrical equipment, starting 
of “‘green” engines and charging of 
airplane batteries. 


Mallory’s total effort in this total 
war extends into practically every 
branch of the fighting services and 
of the industries backing up our 
fighters. Also, today’s many-sided 
developments by Mallory research 
engineers for martial needs will have 
significant peacetime applications in 
the future . . . significant, quite like-' 
ly, in your own business. P. R.! 
Mallory & Co., Inc., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Cable “‘Pelmallo”. 
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— Tire Troubles Make Eastman 
Nation’s No. 1 Traffic Cop - 


Transport Boss Must Cut 


Truck and Bus Mileage Without 
Overloading the Railroads 


Everyone knew it was a mess—most of 
all Joseph B. Eastman himself. The prob- 
lems the Federal transport boss had to 
cope with were among the. biggest and 
most complex the war had yet produced. 
He had already promulgated decrees which 
were revolutionizing the life of a nation 
that virtually lives on wheels. Yet the 
Army wasn’t satisfied; it wanted better 
service for its troop movements. And New 
Dealers were saying his whole organiza- 
tion was shot through with business-as- 
usual. 

The 59-year-old Eastman is an old cam- 
paigner in controversy. As a social settle- 
ment worker in Boston’s slums he fought 
poverty. He dropped a law career to side 
with the city’s rebellious street-railway 
employes. He carped at utilities when he 
served with the Massachusetts Public 
Service Commission. Moving to Washing- 
ton and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, he made a name for himself as a 
dissenter who occasionally espoused public 
ownership of railroads. As coordi- 
nator of transportation in_ the 


stops; revision of traffic rules; and stag- 
gered working hours to spread passenger 
loads. 

Last month he set up a staff to con- 
serve cars, tires, and fuel on a national 
basis. At the same time, he ordered a sur- 
vey of bus and railroad travel originating 
in 100 cities and joined the Department of 
Agriculture in asking farmers to conserve 
autos and trucks. Last week he banned 
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Joseph Eastman, transport boss 





sightseeing buses and drastically curtailed 
chartered buses to beaches, amusement 
centers, and ball parks. After June 1, hie 
ruled, they could carry only war workers, 
school students, and men in the armed 
services. And this week he put into effect 
his order curtailing retail-store deliveries 
25 per cent. 

Meanwhile other tire users needed io 
new rulings to remind them of the pinch 
of the rubber shortage. New York milk 
wagons this week went on reduced deliy- 
ery schedules, hazarding a possible strike 
by drivers who foresaw large-scale layoffs 
as a result. Apartment houses were giving 
up their private buses, and cabbies threat- 
ened to cripple teeming Washington in a 
walkout over a new zoning system which 
they swore would cut their earnings. These 
upsets were typical of similar troubles in 
scores of cities throughout America. 

All this has thrown vast new burdens 
on the railroads. Even in normal times, 
the shift of transportation from tires to 
rails would seriously disrupt the national 
economy. Now times are anything but 
normal, with war workers, troop move- 
ments, vast freight shipments, and plane 
priorities shunting new loads to the rail- 
roads. 

To cushion the shock and keep essential 
freight and passenger travel on the move, 
Eastman has ordered the roads to drop 
overlapping services. Civilian pleasure 
travel has been discouraged. Last week 
the Association of American Railroads 
chimed in with an agreement to drop 

“luxury cars” for the duration, to 
eliminate special trains for conven- 





1930s, he struggled again with rail- 
way snarls. But his job in the war - 
year of 1942 is easily the most 
troublesome of his career. 


Wheels 


The villain, of course, is the rub- 
ber shortage. Eastman and other 
Washington agencies have ordered 
swift and ruthless measures to 
thwart it. Tires have been frozen. 
The tire crisis is one reason gasoline 
has been rationed in the East and 
may soon be rationed nationally. 
It has pulled private autos by the 
thousands off the highways. And it 
has led Eastman to scout anxiously 
for every means possible to econ- 
omize on the mileage of buses and 
trucks. 

Starting last April, Eastman ad- 
vised American cities to revamp 
their traffic systems to save tires. 
He urged that buses, for instance, 
be routed to carry more passengers ° 
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tions and excursions, and. to in- 
clude coaches in all trains where 
possible in order to carry more 
passengers. 


Jams 

But for all the shifting and 
scrimping of facilities transport 
still sprouted bottlenecks galore. 
Hundreds of cities lacked buses 
and trolleys to carry new hordes 
of war workers. Rescue and over- 
haul of abandoned equipment 
from garages and carbarns helped 
some but not nearly enough. As 
“critical” cities, Eastman’s Office 
of Defense Transportation listed 
25—with traffic increases ranging 
from 30 per cent in Louisville, Ky., 
to 360 per cent in Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Typical of the jams in big cities 
were those in Detroit,. Los An- 
geles, and San Francisco. 





San Francisco: At peak hours, 





per trip. He suggested cuts in du- 
plicating lines and in frequency of 
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“Ed Is Pooling His Car Today, Dear” 


streetcars downtown were so full 
that some hardy souls resorted to 






























“HOW TO MAKE GENUWINE 
DOLLAR BILLS OUT OF BOILED 


Even if we knew how-to make nice crisp dollar 
bills from a mess of turnip greens, we wouldn’t tell 
you. Because our Government wisely frowns on that 
sort of shenanigans. : 


And even if we would tell you, you wouldn’t listen. 
Because you aren’t the gullible type. 


But every day in the year, somebody falls for some 
such money-making scheme, and invests his hard- 
earned savings in it. It may not involve vegetables, 
but it’s just as far-fetched. * 


It’s even true that some business men are guilty of 
making important business decisions without the 
essential facts and figures all in order. Of course, 
this never gets to be a habit with them, because they 
don’t stay in business long enough. 


That’s why Management, acutely conscious of 
the need for accurate, up-to-the-minute, objectively 
interpreted figures in maintaining control aad 
formulating policy, relies increasingly on Compt- 
ometer adding-calculating machines and modern 
Comptometer methods. 


Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company, 1731 North 
Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


* If you're looking for a sure thing to put YOUR 
money into, we suggest... guess what! $18,75 
and up at your neighborhood Post Office. 
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riding on the cowcatcher. Shipyard work- 
ers at nearby Richmond, Calif., com- 
plained they sometimes had to wait two 
hours to find places on overcrowded buses. 
The city’s largest taxicab operator publicly 
appealed to customers to ride less so war 


workers could ride more. The California 


Railroad Commission even talked of bring- 
ing back the ferryboats San Francisco used 
before its new bridges were built. 


Los Angeles: Mayor Fletcher Bowron 
campaigned to put four passengers in every 
private automobile and planned to send a 
delegation to Washington for transporta- 
tion help. Because of the housing short- 
age, many workers daily drive 50 miles to 
their jobs and back. A taxi shortage is im- 
minent and trained drivers are hard to get. 
Staggered working hours went into ef- 
fect in April, with employes reporting any- 
where from 7 to 10 a.m. City officials say 
this has cut traffic congestion 85 per cent, 
but a 400 per cent increase in passengers 
is expected by next Dec. 31. 


Detroit: War industry and the rubber 
shortage have sent the travel volume on 
buses up 32 per cent to 800,000 passengers 
a day. Streetcars carry another 500,000. 
Traffic has been zooming 5 per cent a 
month. To handle the load, the city this 
week had every one of its 906 trolleys in 
service and resorted to staggering routes 
and hours. By autumn it will add more 
than 500 new buses and streetcars. 


Significance 


To many Americans the transportation 
problem has already meant gasoline ra- 
tioning to make him save tires; fewer and 





less comfortable train trips; probably a 
vacation nearer home; and in many places, 
new working hours. Unless gasoline ration- 
ing accomplishes its purpose, it may even- 
tually mean his automobile (like several 
million others) will be requisitioned by his 
government to get the rubber in his tires. 
It won’t matter much, though, because by 
the end of next year his tires will probably 
be worn out anyway. 

Some merchandise will be hard to get. 
With the railroad freight jam increasing 
and truck service decreasing, a lot of stuff 
just won’t get moved. Much shopping and 
selling is likely to go on a strictly regional 
basis. 

War workers will be taken care of be- 
cause they are indispensable. Staggered 
shifts will increase. Cities will be forced 
to build new railroad lines, as San Fran- 
cisco proposes, or new streetcar lines, like 
Los Angeles, to offset a certain curtailment 
in bus service. Innovations like “stand up” 
buses, passenger-car “trailers,” and made- 
over school buses will also be adopted. 
School children may start classes-later in 
the day next fall so their parents can ride 
to work in school buses early in the 
morning. 

In any event, the sun was already set- 
ting on the days of untrammeled auto 
driving as pleasure-loving Americans know 
it. Charles L. Dearing, transportation econ- 
omist of ODT and the Brookings Institu- 
tion, warned this week that the night may 
be long. If the 27,000,000 cars now in op- 
eration fall below 20,000,000, he warned, 
the nation’s civilian economy faces fur- 
ther disruption. And if present driving 
habits continue, he added, they will go 


below that minimum by the middle of next 
year. 

As for Joe Eastman, beset by such dilem- 
mas as the fact that gas-rationed car own- 
ers might leave their cars at home and try 
to get to work on overcrowded buses and 
trolleys, he made no reply to his Army and 
New Deal critics. He was too busy work- 
ing to straighten out the mess. 





Jobs for Negroes 


America’s largest untapped source of 
manpower is its Negro population. Last 
week the big Sun Shipbuilding Corp. of 
Chester, Pa., announced it would siphon 
off some of the supply by building the na- 
tion’s first all-Negro shipyard. 

President John G. Pew, whose bustling 
yards are scheduled to deliver 52 new ships 
this year, said the new project will have 
eight ways, employ 9,000 men, lay its first 
keel around July 1, and use colored men 
for all labor from welder’s helper to super- 
visor. 

The Sun announcement dramatized the 
job plight of the nation’s 13,000,000 Ne- 
groes as the country this week rounded out 
six months of war. Negroes comprise one- 
tenth of America’s population. More than 
5,000,000 of them are of working age, in- 
cluding 3,582,000 males. More than 2,000.- 
000 are trained, skilled workers. Yet their 
ratio of unemployment has been higher 
than that of white men ever since depres- 
sion years. 

To help solve the problem, President 
Roosevelt last year set up a Committee on 
Fair Employment Practices. It made jobs 








Housing Problem? Not for these soldiers. Their 
two-man prefabricated home can be set up in two hours, 
complete with front porch. Designed by a Los Angeles 
manufacturer for military and war-plant areas, it weighs a 
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mere 700 pounds, yet is well insulated and weather- and 
termite-proof. When demounted, it forms its own crate. I{ 
more room is needed, the houses can be placed end to end 
until the desired size is reached. 

















DESTINATION, UNKNOWN! 


For nearly two years York equipment for service on 
land and sea, with American forces and with our 
allies, has been leaving York plants for destinations 
unknown to us. 

In some cases we have not even known the pur- 
pose of the equipment we have built and assembled. 
But we do know that every last man at York is in 
the war, has played an essential part in the service 
of supply for a long time. 

York air conditioning and refrigeration have been 
under fire in American battleships, cruisers, de- 


stroyers, submarines and cargo ships on both sides 
of the world, are serving in U.S. bases all over the 
globe, in cantonments at home, and in portable 
field units, location unknown. 

York refrigeration is speeding production of high 
octane aviation gas, of munitions, of steel, of blood 
plasma and a thousand other des- 
perate needs of a nation fighting for 
its life. 

York Ice Machinery Corporation, 

York, Pennsylvania. 
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for Negroes its business. It investigated 
complaints against employers and _ fol- 
lowed up with orders to stop discrimina- 
tion where charges were substantiated. 

By this week 30 companies had been in- 
vestigated—eleven in the Los Angeles 
area, eleven around Chicago and Milwau- 
kee, and eight in New York and New Jer- 
sey. The West Coast cases were handled 
before the committee started handing out 
citations but cease-and-desist orders were 
issued in all the others. In the Midwest, 
all but one company has complied. On 
the East Coast, where the charges of dis- 
crimination were made only last week, 
prejudice was denied and compliance was 
indicated. : 

The committee’s efforts and the spread 
of government war contracts are gradually 
getting more war jobs for Negroes. Private 
and navy shipyards, Army ordnance plants 
at St. Louis and La Porte, Ind., and air- 
craft factories from coast to coast are us- 
ing thousands of them. United States Em- 
ployment Service figures show that Negro 
job placements in the country as a whole 
have risen from 20 per cent of the total 
in 1941 to 27 per cent in the first quarter 
of this year. 





Victory for Vineland 


Among high New Deal advisers, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Morgenthau has stood 
virtually alone against compulsory savings. 
He has insisted that Americans would buy 
a billion dollars’ worth of War Bonds a 
month—and buy them voluntarily. 

Morgenthau decided to test his conten- 
tion. For the experiment his department 
chose Vineland, N.J., a town of 25,000 in 
an industrial-agricultural community. Offi- 
cials set a quota of $75,000 in stamps and 
bonds, then on second thought decided the 
estimate had been optimistic, but finally 
let it stand. Sale day was called Vineland 
for Victory Day and May 29 was the 
date. 

That day a flag-draped Vineland went 
to town. “Sock her in, that’s my life sav- 
ings,” said a 20-year-old lunch-wagon wait- 
er plunking down $600. By mid-morning, 
A. B. D’Ippolito, jeweler and drive chair- 
man, said sales were $300,000 over the 
quota and tabulators were far behind. The 
two banks ran out of bonds and gave out 
receipts instead. At the same time, Post- 
master Tom Hall had already sold $44,251 
in War Stamps and called for high-school 
girls to help him count the money stuffed 
in packing cases. 

It was like that all day and most of the 
night. Sales finally totaled more than $618,- 
773, of which more than $562,773 was for 
War Bonds and $56,000 for War Stamps. 


4 The most spectacular campaigns ever 
handled by the American advertising in- 
dustry will be eclipsed by one it will launch 
about June 15 for the United States Treas- 
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.-. second graders seeking War Stamps, and a lunch wagon offering spaghetti 
free to buyers of $100 bonds help put the Jersey town over the top 


ury. It will attempt to get the 34,000,000 
employes on plant payrolls to put 10 per 
cent of their incomes into War Bonds. The 
Advertising Council, voluntary organiza- 
tion of men in advertising and allied pro- 
fessions, planned the campaign. All radio 
time and advertising space for it will be 
donated. 


Arnold vs. Standard Oil 


In a three-day appearance before the 
Truman committee March 31 to April 2, 
officials of the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey emphatically denied Thurman Ar- 
nold’s sensational charges that its 1929 
cartel pact with I. G. Farben delayed 
synthetic-rubber production. Last week 
(NEWSWEEK, June 1) the committee pub- 
lished its conclusions, and it mostly sided 
with Arnold, saying the cartel had “ham- 
pered” ‘production and that Standard’s 
conduct was “compromising,” even though 
its motives were not questioned. 





But this rather substantial victory didn’t 
satisfy the scrappy Arnold. On June 1 he 
submitted to the committee a 41-page re- 
buttal asserting that the testimony of 
Standard officials and its newspaper and 
radio defense of its cartel with Farben 
were contradicted by documents taken 
from Standard’s own files. 

Specifically, Arnold charged that: 

1—Though Standard denied its pact 
hindered cooperation with the United 
States Government, it did not tell the com- 
mittee that a program of fuel develop- 
ment desired by the United States Army 
“was contrary to Standard’s obligation to 
Farben.” 

2—Whereas_Standard justified its 1929 
pact as giving it the germ for synthetic 
toluol and aviation gasoline, these were 
actually obtained under an earlier pact 
with Farben which did not make Standard 
pay the Germans with control of its new 
chemical developments. 

8—A patent application sent Farben on 
Nov. 10, 1941, showed that Standard had 








A telephone rings. The yard manager 
reaches for the receiver. A convoy of 
fifty ships, he learns, is arriving within 
a few moments. One vessel may have 
its plates sprung, another may have a 
hole through the bow. Any contingency 
is possible, for a yard is given no ad- 
vance description of damages, lest the 
enemy be listening. 

Repair crews are rushed into action. 
Feverish hours and days ensue as the 
injured ships are made whole. Then 
the convoy sails away as mysteriously 
as it arrived. 

This is but one incident in the daily 
drama of ship repairing and recondi- 
tioning, a business which is a primary 
essential in the conduct of the war. 
For the shipyards of the United States 
today have become the repair stations 
and hospitals for the ships of the 
United Nations. 

In Bethlehem yards alone a total 


Repairing propeller and rudder of a tanker 


Ships without music 


of 6,873 vessels were serviced during 
the past year, and vessels amounting 
to 10,426,000 gross tonnage were dry- 
docked preparatory to renewed sea 
duty. This is a tonnage greater than 
the entire registered merchant and 
naval fleet of the United States. 
Much of this ship servicing is the 
normal refurbishing necessary for a 
voyage, but war has brought its grist 
of unsung miracles. To cite from the 
Bethlehem log: One of America’s 
largest passenger vessels is converted 
into a troop transport in seven days. 
A cargo vessel is transformed into a 
fully-equipped airplane carrier in little 
over six months. Merchant ships by 
the score become troop or naval auxil- 
iaries. A British cruiser battered from 
a fight in the North Sea is quickly 
restored in the haven of an Atlantic 


port. 
All this is apart from the program 


of building new ships. It is everyday 
work, without the tinkle of christen- 
ing bottles, the blare of bands or the 
sound of oratory at high tide. 

Sixty-eight hundred vessels serv- 
iced in one year! It is an unheralded 
business, but one that makes the scalp 
tingle with the urge and rush to send 
these carriers, refreshed, rebuilt, along 
their journeys. An inconspicuous 
business, it is true, but all part of the 
job to keep them floating. 


gETHLEHEN 
STEEL 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 














kept.up its relationship with the-German 
firm despite the approach of war. 

4—A letter written to Goodrich in 1940 
indicated that Standard discouraged Amer- 
ican concerns from producing low-cost syn- 
thetic rubber. 

5—While Standard said it had handed 
its new butyl rubber patents to Farben 
because butyl was an outgrowth of co- 
operative research by the two companies. 
two company documents asserted that 
butyl was an exclusive Jersey development. 

6—Though Standard said it was its Ger- 
man subsidiary that had built an aviation 
gasoline plant for the Nazis, part of the 
expense was borne by the parent American 
firm. : 

Arnold also charged that “the same basic 
story” was true of cartels in magnesium. 
aluminum, tungsten carbide, drugs, dye- 
stuffs, and a variety of other war ma- 
terials. 





Windjammers for War 


The Caribbean is the last American 
citadel of the wooden sailing ship. Between 
the many island and mainland points small 
schooners still carry on trade, even though 
steel ships in years past have cut deeply 
into their cargoes. Equally important, 
there are shipyards, marine railways, ample 
materials, and skilled labor to be found 
all along the Caribbean. Many such lie 
idle. 

So, writing in The Foreign Commerce 
Weekly last week, Wayne Chatfield Taylor, 
Under Secretary of Commerce, asked a 
question: “Why couldn’t coffee, and cocoa 
beans, coconuts, minerals, sugar, machin- 
ery, newsprint, and other vital supplies be 
moved, ton after ton, northward and south- 
ward, from and to our Gulf ports through 
the Caribbean—in small sailing ships?” 

Then, answering his own question with 
a plan to overcome the shipping shortage 
and circumvent the submarine menace, 
Taylor proposed that this fleet of Carib- 
bean schooners be revamped and expanded 
to carry needed supplies between the tips 
of North and South America. 

Under his scheme, the wooden windjam- 
mers would act like a colony of ants, pick- 
ing up small cargoes of materials at one 
point and storing them at another, since 
one part of the proposal is to set up a chain 
of storage bases at various Caribbean ports. 
Thus a shipment of coffee could be con- 
voyed on a short run, from Brazil to the 
port of Cartagena, Venezuela, for example, 
and the wooden schooners would prevent 
loss of the whole cargo by taking varying 
chunks of it to Houston or Tampa. Re- 
turning, they would carry American ex- 
ports needed in South America—and for 
which it is now waiting—and deposit them 
at a storage base until a convoy could pick 
them up. : 

These wooden ships would serve many 
important purposes, Taylor pointed out, 
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just as they did in the last war when Brit- 
ain turned from steel to wood to circum- 
vent the German submarine blockade. For 
one, the 300- and 500-ton schooners would 
release more of the larger steel ships for 
longer-haul convoy duty, and their con- 
struction would require no steel. Moreover, 
the British, in the last war, found them 
to be elusive prey for the German subs— 
with no engines to be heard on listening 
devices. 

Taylor’s plan has the active support of 
Nelson Rockefeller’s Office of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs, and a report from that agency 
is due shortly. A new wooden shipbuilding 
program may result, which would give a 
new lease on life to the Caribbean ship- 
building trades. North American coffee 
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1214 feet high; 35 feet long; and 30,900 
pounds in weight on two axles. 

The agreement came after the Federal 
government threatened to compel com- 
pliance if voluntary means failed. Similar 
uniformity will be sought later for train 
traffic, where interstate conflicts also 
exist. 





Jobs for Jeeps 
Just in case the war should suddenly end 
and flood the market with new or slightly 
used jeeps, students at Alabama Polytech. 
nic Institute spent last week devising do. 
mestic uses for the little military cars. 
Working in cooperation with the De. 





After the war, jeeps may be used to pull pavers like this one at Auburn 


drinkers may finil encouragement in the 
idea, too. For the future of their second 
and third cups of morning coffee may very 
well hinge on the fate of these wooden 
ships. 





Clear Roads for Trucks 


For the first time in the nation’s his- 
tory, the 48 states this week had uniform 
standards and reciprocal license agree- 


"ments covering transport trucks on Amer- 


ican highways. It took a war to do it. 

An agreement by the 48 governors, an- 
nounced Monday by Secretary of Com- 
merce Jesse Jones, suspended for the dura- 
tion the loading and licensing restrictions 
that have harrassed truckers, slowed 
freight shipments, and embroiled neigh- 
boring states in such reprisals as whole- 
sale arrests of drivers crossing state lines. 
In their place, the pact provided for re- 
ciprocal licensing and set standards more 
lenient than those of one-third of the 
states: trucks may now be 96 inches wide; 


partment of Agriculture, the students at 
Auburn found that the jeep did a good 
job in plowing, mowing, and harrowing, 
but was too low-slung and narrow for row 
crop cultivation. But it is faster than 
the usual farm tractor and can also be 
used as a sort of taxi for rounding up the 
cows. 

According to The Wall Street Journal. 
farm-equipment manufacturers aren’t wor- 
ried even though leftover jeeps will proba- 
bly be distributed after the war through 
the rural area by the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration. The manufacturers feel that 
farm income will continue to be high and 
the farmers will prefer to spend $500 or 
$600 for a new tractor than to pay $250 
for a used jeep. 





Cola Armistice 


In 35 years the Coca-Cola Co. has filed 
nearly 1,200 lawsuits—averaging one every 
ten days—to protect its trade name. In ad- 
dition to a nine-man legal department in 
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ISS CLARK, our new teacher, knew 

M she was “‘on the carpet’’ when she 

was asked to attend the meeting of the 

School Board. She was a little uneasy about 
it too—at first. 


Our President did the talking: ‘““What we 
want to discuss, Miss Clark, is the talk you 
made at the last Parent-Teacher’s meeting 
in which you stated that the teaching condi- 
tions in our school were bad. We thought 
you’d like to make your thoughts known to 
the proper authorities.” 


Miss Clark started by saying, “For the 
benefit of the Board, I want to say that my 
talk stressed the fact that the learning, as 
well as the teaching conditions, are bad in 
our schoolrooms. Our rooms are noisy. Nor- 
mal schoolroom sounds reverberate—out- 
side noises re-echo. 


“My talk was not one of complaint but 
suggestion! I think our students would do 
better if our rooms were sound-conditioned. 
You people have probably noticed a remark- 
able improvement in this meeting room since 
you voted to have it sound-conditioned a 
year ago. Don’t you think sound-condition- 














he New Teacher 


ing would help our pupils too?’ 


The room was extra quiet after Miss Clark 
left. And I never saw a resolution passed by 
that Board so quickly. We had the Celotex 
Sound-Conditioning people come in and put 
Acousti-Celotex ceilings in every school- 
room. Now they’re all nice and quiet like 
the meeting room Miss Clark mentioned. 


& & 2 


Celotex Sound-Conditioning serves society, 
business and industry in many ways. Quiet- 
ing noisy schoolrooms is only one phase of 
our activity. 


For advice and information on the solu- 
tion of any problem regarding unwanted 
sound or acoustical correction—in any build- 
ing of any type or size — consult your Celo- 
tex Sound-Conditioning representative. He 
is a member of the most widely experienced 
acoustical organization in the world. 


FREE OFFER: The illustrated magazine, “Quiet Forum,” 
which recounts the case histories of many sound-condi- 
tioning installations, will be sent to you free on request. 
Learn how modern sound-conditioning is contributing 
to profit and comfort all over America. Address: The 
Celotex Corporation, Chicago, Illinois. 


CELQ 
SOUND CONDITIONING 


COPYRIGHT 1942, THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION ¢« CHICAGO 














KARDEX PRODUCTION CONTROL 


SERVING AMERICA WITH FACT POWER 


REMINGTON RAND INC. 








LIFTS PRODUCTION OF 
“LIGHTNINGS” 


WITH 





Kardex Production Controls KARD 
Kardex Procurement Controls 4, »~¢ 
Kardex Personnel Controls VOC Z 
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Kardex Progress Controls AIZS oO 
ADMINIST 


Kardex Tool Crib Controls 
Kardex Machine Load Controls 
. Kardex for every production problem Cc re) TROW "4 3 





Distilled and bottled at Cogi-ac, France. JAS HENNESSY & C9, Est. 1765 
SOLE U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY © IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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HENNESSY 


COGNAC BRANDY 


| 84 PROOF 

Through all the devastating wars, business peaks 
and depressions since 1765, the name ***Hennessy 
has been synonymous with Cognac Brandy at its best. 











Though no shipments of ***Hennessy Cognac have 
been made from the “occupied zone” of France to 
the United States since May, 1940, it is possible 
that your local dealer may still have a bottle of 
genuine ***Hennessy Cognac for you. 


It is suggested that the flavour, bouquet and 
“clean taste’ characteristic 
of ***Hennessy be reserved 
for those special occasions 
that so richly merit nothing 


"less than this fine Cognac. 


* QUALITY 
* BOUQUET 
*% CLEAN TASTE 
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"Wide World 
John L. Lewis, president, ousted . . 


Atlanta, Coca-Cola has lawyers throughout 
its sales and advertising department. It re- 
tains counsel in sages cities over the 
world. 

Until recently the company won or set- 
tled favorably almost every suit. Then 
last March 19 the judicial committee of 
the Privy Council, highest court in the 
British Empire, upheld the Supreme Court 
of Canada in dismissing a Coca-Cola 
vs. Pepsi-Cola trade-mark infringement 
suit. A day later the Chancery Court in 
Delaware held similarly in a Coca-Cola 
suit against Nehi Corp., manufacturer of 
Royal Crown Cola. The Delaware court 
said that “cola” was a generic term and 
anyone could use it. 

Last week Coca-Cola and Pepsi-Cola 
said that as a result of the London decision 
all trade-mark litigation between them 
would be dropped. Two suits in the United 
States and one or more in each of nearly 
40 other countries are involved. 





Lewis Does the Talking 


In Washington, at 10:40 a.m. last Thurs- 
day, members of the policy committee and 
executive board of the United Mine Work- 
ers were settling down to a long debate 
over charges against Philip Murray, CIO 
president and UMW international vice 
president since 1920. Suddenly, John L. 
Lewis strode to the dais and rumbled: 
“There will be a special order of business 
at 11 a.m.” 

At 11, the bushy-browed mine chieftain 
intoned: “I interpret the constitution of 
the Mine Workers for you. I find the office 
of vice president to be vacant by reason of 
the preyious occupant haVing accepted an- 
other job.” 

By 17 to 1 the executive board accepted 
the Lewis interpretation: that Murray 
could not be both UMW vice president and 
president of the United Steel Workers 
(NEwsweEEk, June 1). The charges in the 
interrupted debate had been quite differ- 
ent. They accused Murray of “treason”— 
for opposing Lewis’ labor-unity move and 
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... Philip Murray, vice president 


for not acting against CIO detractors of 
the mine-union boss. They had been filed 
by UMW District 50, which is run by 
Lewis’ daughter Kathryn and takes in 
everybody. from dairy farmers to_per- 
fumery employes. 

Murray missed the ouster meeting; he 
was at the White House consulting with 
President Roosevelt on “grave problems of 
national importance.” Later he indicated 
he would fight for vindication at the next 
UMW convention. 

To the vacant vice presidency Lewis 
named John O'Leary, a Pittsburgh anthra- 
cite miner. Then the two men held a press 
conference. 

“Being familiar with the constitution,” 
began O’Leary. Lewis broke in: “I don’t 
think Mr. O’Leary would care to discuss 
the constitution.” O’Leary started again: 
“In regard to my new office .. .” Again 
Lewis interrupted: “Mr. O’Leary has just 
taken office and I don’t think he would 
care to discuss it so soon.” 

“T think,” said O’Leary, “I would prefer 
to let Mr. Lewis do the talking.” 





Tax Deductions 


Since the Treasury began examining 
1941 corporate tax returns to determine 
if any companies paid extra-high salaries 
or made other abnormal expenditures to 
cut down their tax bills, businessmen have 
been wondering what deductions would be 
allowed. 

Testifying before a joint Congressional 
tax committee last week, Treasury Secre- 
tary Morgenthau gave them some of the 
answers. He said the government would 
disallow: 

(1) Extra-high salaries and bonuses that 
exceed services rendered; (2) rents, royal- 
ties or other payments to shareholders that 
are “a device for distribution of profits”; 
(3) unreasonable payments to pension 
trusts; (4) extensive plant improvements 
listed as repairs; (5) unnecessary and un- 
reasonable fees paid to get government 
(Continued on Page 53) 
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PEW BLE 


They'll Change His Name from 
“Killer Pete” to “Gentle Jim” 


He’s vicious now. 
But, once he’s been 
broken and trained, 
a child can put him 
Naavenl We through his paces. 


Ever stop to think how vicious 
electricity could be—on the loose? 
Yet, under control, it is one of 
man’s most amazing servants. It 
performs miracles at the mere push 

—mmmmmem 1 2 buttonorthe 
turn of a switch. 














Wherever electricity is used, you 
will find Square D equipment on 
the job — controlling or regulating 
it—making it safe. In homes, in 


commercial buildings, in four out. 


of five of the nation’s industrial 
plants, you'll find the familiar B 
emblem. And on duty in the air, 
Square D’s Kollsman precision air- 
craft instruments. 


Marvelous as it is, electricity 
will be an even bigger and better 
servant in the future. Square D 
engineers are working toward that 
goal—constantly. 

Square D engineering counsel 


available in 51 principal U. S. 
and Canadian cities 


SQUARE [] COMPANY 


DETROIT- MILWAUKEE-LOS ANGELES 


KOLLSMAN INSTR MENT DIV 


ISION, ELMHURST, NEW YORK 












protects food 


Patapar is a paper. But it has certain 
distinct characteristics that enable it to 
overcome problems that might seem 
impossible for paper. Patapar can be 
soaked in water indefinitely without 
harm. It can be boiled, steamed, or 
frozen. It is grease-resisting, odorless, 
tasteless. 

The unique abilities of Patapar have 
brought it into use in many fields. But 
today its biggest job is connected with 
foods. 





BUTTER 


Patapar helps pro- 
tect flavor—checks 
moisture vapor 
transmission. 











MEAT 


Patapar shields 
against contamination 
—holds in juices safely. 

















FISH 


Being insoluble, 
Patapar is the 
standard wrapper 
for fish fillets. 




















ICE CREAM 


Patapar keeps con- 
tents clean—flavor 
intact. 




















MILK 


Patapar hoods protect | 
against dust, dirt, | 
prowling animals. 














BUSINESS MEN 
Patapar is doing jobs like these every | 
day. Perhaps there’s a problem in your 
business that it could solve. Write us, 
outlining your problem in detail. 


PATAPAR 


Vegetable Parchment 
Mb Parchment Pape Paper Company 
West Coast Plant: oA cy 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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‘F reezing’ Workers to Their Jobs 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Pivnicunconuait by the War Man- 
power Commission that it soon will 
issue orders eliminating the freedom of 
industrial war workers to move from 
one job to another is a logical step for 
the Administration to take, in view of 
the policies we have been following. 
But there is much more than this to 
be said about the action. 

The first question in connection with 
this move that needs attention is: 
Why has it become necessary to im- 
pose this restriction upon our workers? 

One part of the answer to this, obvi- 
ously, is the magnitude of our war- 
production program. Four factors enter 
here. First, because of the size of the 
program—there has never been any- 
thing like it in the world before—we 
need more workers than we have ever 
had in the past; secondly, the charac- 
ter of the program—that is, the per- 
centage of it which consists of intricate 
mechanized equipment of one kind and 
another—necessitates a larger propor- 
tion of our workers being skilled than 
normally is the case, and it takes a 
considerable period to train skilled 
workers; thirdly, our labor force con- 
stantly is being depleted by men enter- 
ing military service, and because of the 
patriotism of our workers and _ their 
desire to be more directly involved in 
fighting our enemies, this is certain to 
continue regardless of any policy adopt- 
ed of giving draft deferment to essen- 
tial war workers; ‘and finally, we have 
not yet solved the problem of mal- 
distribution of our labor force—some 
sections having an oversupply while 
other sections have much less than 
they need. 


"Taken in the aggregate these four 
elements alone would create a serious 
labor-shortage problem in this country. 
But they are not the real reason this 
projected action of the War Manpower 
Commission in “freezing” workers to 
their jobs is necessary. To get the real 
basis we have to look to still other 
factors—to policies that have been 
pursued in connection with taxes, 
wages, and the letting of government 
contracts. Let’s summarize these in the 
reverse order. 

The policy we have followed in let- 
ting government contracts has been: 
Get the work under way—get the goods 
turned out—forget the cost—and if 


profits prove to be too large, renego- 
tiate the contract later. Business, there- 
fore, has had no driving incentive to 
keep expenses down. This does. not 
mean that it has been deliberately 
wasteful on a wholesale scale and as a 
general rule, but certainly there has not 
been the same compulsion for it to keep 
expenses to the minimum that is found 
when the production is for a compet- 
itive market. 

On wages our policy has been to give 
labor what it wants. Some modification 
has been made in this recently, but 
there still is no evidence to indicate 
that we are willing to put a ceiling on 
wages or even hold them within rea- 
sonable bounds as compared with past 
levels. In fact, this cannot be done so 
long as we follow the practice of paying 
time and a half for everything over 40 
hours. 

On taxes our policy has been to limit 
profits to prewar levels. We have not 
succeeded in this completely, but un- 
der present proposals it will be sub- 
stantially accomplished. 


Now whether these have been wise 
policies in connection with taxes, 
wages, and the letting of contracts is 
for the moment beside the point. The 
important consideration is the situation 
they have created. In brief, it comes 
to this: There is nothing to gain on the 
part of business from keeping total 
costs down; there is no effective limit 
as to how much may be included for 
wages in a government contract; and 
there is the certainty that for all prac- 
tical purposes any increase in wages 
will be paid by the government, since 
as much as 80 per cent of the amount 
used for this purpose would otherwise 
be taken in taxes. 

Small wonder, in view of all of this, 
that there is what the Manpower Com- 
mission calls “pirating” of workers from 
one company by another. And if we 
maintain the freedom of workers to 
move from one job to another this 
“pirating” will continue so long as no 
ceiling“is placed on wages and we have 
a tax system which results in the gov- 
ernment paying the cost. Granting 
these policies are continued, therefore, 
we have no choice but to “freeze” 
workers to their jobs. Of course, this 
is regrettable, but the time to think of 
that was long ago. 
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(Continued from Page 51) 
business; (6) advertising expenditures 
“out of proportion to the size of the 
company or to the amount of its advertis- 
ing budget in the past.” 

However, Morgenthau said advertising 
expenditures which are “ordinary and nec- 
essary and bear a reasonable relation to 
the business activities in which the enter- 
prise is engaged” would be deductible 
from taxes. Advertising agency executives 
said his statement was “reassuring” and 
“quite fair,” and interpreted it as meaning 
that companies may continue to make 
their usual advertising appropriations 
without penalty. 

Morgenthau’s criticism of extra-high in- 
dividual incomes was believed directed 
mainly at firms which are reported pay- 
ing exorbitant salaries and bonuses out of 
profits on war contracts. But he made it 
clear that payments in line with the job 
a man does, and his fitness to discharge 
his duties, would be deductible as usual. 





Week in Business 


War Puants: Plans were disclosed last 
week for new war plants so gigantic that 
they threaten to overshadow even the huge 
Ford bomber factory at Willow Run. The 
Chrysler Corp. will soon begin building, 
“somewhere in the Middle West,” what 
may be the largest area ever put under one 
roof. The one-story reinforced concrete 
structure will use wooden window sashes, 
wooden picket fences, and arch-rib con- 
struction overhead that economizes on 
steel. Altogether it will save enough steel 
for fourteen destroyers or six Liberty ships. 
It was also revealed that United Aircraft 
will build a new $85,000,000 plant, also in 
the Middle West, for production of air- 
plane engines. 


WPB Tuaw: The WPB reversed its 
freezing habits last week and gave civilians 
some breaks. It amended the dyestuffs con- 
servation order to release more dyes for 
civilian use during the second quarter of 
the year. It allowed sale to the public of 
those types of firearms not needed by the 
armed forces; all such weapons had been 
frozen since Feb. 27. And with an eye 
toward the Fourth of July, the WPB eased 
restrictions on firecrackers and display fire- 
works for patriotic celebrations and similar 
observances. 


Ban: Supplementing a War Production 
Board order last April 9 limiting new build- 
ing construction (Newsweek, April 20), 
the WPB last week issued a directive bar- 
ring construction of new war plants unless 
they are essential to the war effort. It ap- 
plies to all other wartime construction as 


well. The WPB said the order is designed’ 


to put all available materials into weapons 
for use now, instead of into plants which 


a not produce weapons until much 
ter. 

















































“Keep ‘em flying" is no new slogan to the “army” that is fight- 
ing the daily and nightly production battle at Roebling. From 
the days of the original flying "box kites", up to the flying 
cannons of today, Roebling Aircraft Control Cords and Fittings 
and electrical wires have been built to keep ‘em flying. + And 
now in 1942, the Roebling facilities that have done this job are 
doing it better, faster, to higher standards than ever—meeting 
the greatest job they ever faced with the will to get it done. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING'S SONS COMPANY 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY ° Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


ROEBLING | 
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Wire Rope and Fittings 
Slings ¢ Aircraft Cord, 
Strand and Fittings 





Round and Flat 
Wire— High and 
Low Carbon 





Electrical Wires 
and Cables 
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Hollywood Swaps Sets and Even Salvages Nails 
to Comply With $5,000 Ceiling on Film Backdrops 


Conservation Order L-41 has hit Holly- 
wood. The WPB ruling that prohibits home 
building and other nonessential construc- 
tion for the duration also puts a $5,000 
ceiling on costs of sets for each film. “It 
can’t be done!” wailed nabobs used to $50,- 
000 set costs per production. “We're 
licked!” they howled, when the order was 
issued last April 9. But, with the order 
about to take effect this Saturday, June 6, 
they found they were far from licked— 
that busy and imaginative younger men 
on their staffs, particularly studio art di- 
rectors on whom most of the burden falls, 
had found all sorts of ways out. 

The ruling excludes labor costs and such 
props as furniture and draperies. It in- 
cludes lumber, paint, and other construc- 
tion materials. As a result, even the lowly 
nail is being coddled in Hollywood. On sev- 
eral lots, electromagnetic devices recover 
used nails from discarded sets; other ma- 
chines coax bent ones back into shape. 

Far more important is what’s being done 
about sets. In its scene docks every studio 
has accumulations of old settings. Once 
forgotten, these have been dusted off, in- 
ventoried, and are reappearing, so well dis- 
guised by skillful variations of draperies, 
props, and camera angles that they haven’t 
been recognized by studio executives, let 
alone by unsuspecting audiences. 

At Warner’s for instance, Jack Benny 
is now filming “George Washington Slept 
Here” before a background designed for 
“Arsenic and Old Lace,” and refurbished 
in between for “The Gay Sisters” and 
“The Constant Nymph.” What’s more, like 
once mutually exclusive neighbors made 
friendly by auto pooling, the studios are 
borrowing and leasing used sets from rival 
lots. 

The most drastic innovation resulting 
from the new economy has been devised by 
Richard Day, art director at Twentieth 


. Century-Fox. He has invented what he 


calls the Standard Set. Stemming from 
the Permanent Set of the indigent Little 
Theaters, this revolutionary conception in 
film production calls for several generic 
types of settings which can serve a variety 
of stories having the same general back- 
grounds. 

Thus there is the Swank Apartment 
Setting. Permanently built, the various 
rooms of the “swank apartment” have 
doors and windows that can be inter- 
changed for variety. Detachable balus- 
trades permit varying period designs. Cur- 
tains, furniture, and other “set dressings” 
furnish the rest of the key to the period. 

Day figures 60 per cent of Fox films can 
use the apartment set. Other background 


a 


needs will be met by similar permanent sets 
built on two-thirds of the lot’s hangarlike 
stages, among them the Hotel Lobby Set 
(convertible into railroad waiting room, 
bank, or large office) and the Café Scene, 
a “must” for screen musicals. 

At Paramount, Harry Sherman, who pro- 
duces the Hopalong Cassidy films, thought 
up a similar idea for Westerns some time 
ago. For $10,000 he built a typical Western 
town, saloon, church, general store, post 
office, boardinghouse, hitching post, and all. 
Changing the name on the post office, 
the steeple on the church, and a few other 
bits of local color costs only $300 per pic- 
ture. 

All in all, the Conservation Order does 
not necessarily mean that the lavish spec- 
tacle has gone the way of all flash. Opti- 
mists point out a lot of possible good re- 
sults. Natural scenery, they say, can be 
used instead of the artificial counterparts 
of “outdoor” scenery on an indoor stage 
that added dubious grace to such films as 
“Sergeant York.” Into an industry famous 


for harebrained chaos, it injects some such 
semblance of order as the chart room de. 
vised on one lot where blueprints now 
tabulate every set stored on every stage, 
and yellow “hold slips” indicate a certain 
director wants a certain stage and set on 
a certain date. And the necessity of writ- 
ing and plotting stories to fit limitations 
of available scenery is bringing about stil] 
closer writer-director collaboration. 

Further the construction order has made 
movie men _ conservation-conscious. To 
save the industry, as well as help win the 
war, they have realized they must con- 
serve chemicals and other raw materials, 
and for this end they have set about 
organizing the Motion Picture Film Con- 
servation Committee of Hollywood. “The 
next economy,” say technicians, “will be 
in the films. You won’t have directors 
shooting two and three hundred thousand 
feet of film and then cutting it down to 
the average length of 7,000 to 8,000.” And 
they point out that Frank Capra was only 
a little more extravagant than several 
other directors when he used 500,000 feet 
of film in making “Meet John Doe.” 

So far only one voice has dared gripe 
in this wilderness of optimism. To News- 
WEEK, Sam Goldwyn protested: “To main- 
tain the morale of those at home as well as 
the boys at the front, fine pictures must 
continue to be made.” Pointing out that 








Scheme 1 











Scheme 3 
It’s all one movie set; the mantel, doors, and windows can be changed 
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“Now let me at ‘’em!... 





After a meal lthe that I’m ready to lick my weight in wildcats. Hurry up, soldter, let’s go!” 
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Good food...6,000 miles from Home 


SURE HE’S UP CLOSE. The big guns 
are barking, machine guns rattling. 
There’s a lot of action and not far 
away. But he eats. In the far Pacific 
or in the land of the midnight sun 
your boy gets plenty of good energy- 
building food. 


Refrigeration and air conditioning 
are doing a job. Foods are rushed 
across land in Carrier refrigerated 
trucks . . . across seas in Carrier 
equipped ships . . . and stored at 
bases where the perishables depend 
on the reliability of refrigerating 
machines thousands of miles away 
from a repair shop. 


Meats are produced in packing 
plants air conditioned by Carrier. 
Vegetables and fruits are dehydrated 


to conserve precious shipping space. 
By removing moisture from the air, 
Carrier Air Conditioning keeps them 
rich in vitamins and food values. 
The soldier’s coffee is fresher . . . his 
cereal crisper... through Carrier con- 
trol of temperature, humidity, and 
air cleanliness during production. 


Aloft, Afloat, Ashore— 
this is an AIR CONDITIONED War 


In many other ways, the men and 
women of Carrier are contributing to 
the war effort. By controlling “‘in- 
door weather’, aircraft plants turn 
out better engines .. . blast furnaces 
produce more iron . , . precision 
plants make range-finders and bomb- 
sights of unmatched accuracy. The 
fact is that air conditioning is a 


weapon, new and powerful—and one 
that is helping to win this war. 


Today Carrier is applying its fa- 
cilities and skill to war production. 
Tomorrow Carrier will build better 
products for peace. 


The Navy “‘E”, one of the U.S. 
Navy’s most coveted honors, was 
awarded to Carrier Corporation for 
excellence in war production. 


Carrier 


Air Conditioning 






Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York 
WEATHERMAKERS TO THE WORLD 
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European 


George M., the real Yankee Doodle 
Dandy, and Cohan Jr., in 1924 


wv 








set materials for his forthcoming life of 
Lou Gehrig, “Pride of the Yankees,” ran 
to $50,000, Goldwyn continued: “While 
sets on all pictures do not cost that much, 
to place a limit of $5,000 on materials 
would severely handicap the reality we 
now have in pictures. I feel that now, 
more than ever, it is important that great 
pictures be produced and great pictures 
cannot be made unless they have that 
sense of reality and to have this you can- 
not so severely limit essential materials.” 





Yankee Doodle Cagney 


Subtract James Cagney from the cast, 
and “Yankee Doodle Dandy” would be 
just another ambitious musical stewing in 
the nostalgia of old songs and the theater 
lore of the late ’90s and early 1900s. For- 
tunately, Cagney is present to provide the 


. . . gets inspiration for “Over There” from an Army band and thrills Broad- 
way and the nation as George Washington Jr. 
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astonishingly versatile and driving imper- 
sonation of George M. Cohan that cannot 
help but swing this musical into the top 
popularity brackets. Next in importance 
are the Cohan songs which, harking back 
to 1904 and “The Yankee Doodle Boy,” 
lilt through “Harrigan,” “Give My Re. 
gards to Broadway,” “You’re a Grand Old 
Flag,” “So Long Mary,” and others to a 
climactic revival of “Over There” fo: the 
new AEF of 1942. 

George (for Washington) Michael (for 
the auld sod) Cohan was born in 1878 on 
the Fourth of July, which may account for 
his subsequent penchant for waving the 
Star-Spangled Banner over the footlichts, 
From his knickerbockered debut with the 
Four Cohans in small-time vaudeville 
through his return from retirement in 1937 
to impersonate President Roosevelt in “I’d 
Rather Be Right,” the song-and-dance 
man served the theater as producer, actor, 
and director; wrote some 30-odd plays, 
more than 500 song numbers, and was ac- 
tively and financially interested in 195 
other theatrical attractions. 

Faced with this amazing career, Robert 
Buckner and Edmund Joseph have settled 
for a superficial and often understandably 
apocryphal biography of the showman who 
attributes his success in the theater to the 
fact that “I’m an ordinary guy who knows 
what the ordinary guy wants to see.” 

As the story unfolds in flashback from 
the White House, where Cohan has called 
on President Roosevelt, the director 


_~-Michael Curtizaechieves a real féeling of 


the theater of the gaslight era and is most 
successful in re-creating the warm bond 
that held together the bumptious young 
Cohan and the rest of the family: Father 
Jerry (Walter Huston), Mother Nellie 
(Rosemary DeCamp), and sister Josie 
..(Jeanne. Cagney, the star’s sister). The 
love interest, Mary Cohan (Joan Leslie), 
is apparently a misnamed composite of 
Cohan’s two wives—Ethel Levy and 
Agnes Nolan. 

The supporting cast is above par, but 
“Yankee Doodle Dandy” is all Cagney’s. 
The 37-year-old actor, who was Cohan’s 
choice for the role, came to the theater 
along the song-and-dance route; coached 
in months of arduous practice, he sings and 
hoofs here with the assurance of a veteran 
and a brilliant take-off of the Cohan man- 
nerisms. For Cagney’s performance, Cohan 
should repeat his famous curtain-call line 
of the Four Cohan days: “My father 
thanks you. My mother thanks you. My 
sister thanks you. And I thank you.” 


§] For the film’s world premiére in New 
York on-May 29, Warners demanded War 
Bonds instead of tickets. Prices ranged 
from a $25 bond for a balcony seat to a 
$25,000 bond for the best in the house: 
purchasers ran the scale from Henry Mor- 
genthau Jr. to the Plumbers Assistants 
Union; the total take for the government 
was almost $6,000,000. 
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LY. KALTENBORN sei “Here Is America’s Answer” 


(Written by H. V. Kaltenborn, famous radio 

news analyst, after a trip through a plant 

of the American Locomotive Company) . _E—— 
—_—_ 







































I WATCHED tanks being rushed to completion 
alongside giant Steam—Liners and Diesel-— 
Liners. Here was power to attack, power to 
transport, power to supply...mobile power 
taking shape under skilled hands, with a 
hundred years of engineering know-how back of 
every man. And when they told me that dozens 
. of other items of ordnance were keeping an 
oman me . army of these men busy, I felt that we were 

‘a winning the battle of production at last. 


















I LOOKED IN on the gun carriage assembly. 
Those gun carriages cost twice as much 

as the actual gun, and are as difficult 
to manufacture as a tank. Like the tanks, 
they cost about a dollar a pound. And 
again, like the tanks, the production 
figures are good. At Fort Bragg, the 
other day, I learned what those carriages 
can do when the guns go into action. 





I WISH you could have seen 
those new forges take a 
big red-hot ingot for 

~-acbreech—biock and ‘knead 
it like dough! Then it’s 
machined right here to 
watch—work accuracy... 
It’s a heartening thing 
to see our America swing 
into victory tempo on 
the factory front. 





AMERICAN 
I SAW big war heads being machined for those 
L 0 Cc a) M rt) > I V E $15,000 torpedoes that carry 600 pounds of 


T.N.T. at 40 miles an hour. I saw a lot of 
MANUFACTURERS OF MOBILE POWER them. In fact, everywhere I looked I saw an 
STEAM, DIESEL AND ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES encouraging profusion and a cheering volume 


of production. But the best part of the 
story is the part I cannot tell. We'li tell 
~that part to Hitler.. first! 


MARINE DIESELS, TANKS, GUN CARRIAGES AND OTHER ORDNANCE 














Culver 
Profiles: Barrymore as Hamlet .. . 





THEATER 


The Great Profile 


It was last May 19 that John Barry- 
more, head of the theater’s fabulous 
“Royal Family,” collapsed in a Hollywood 
broadcasting studio as he was about to go 
on the air. “I guess this is one time I miss 
my cue,” he mumbled to Rudy Vallee, who 
ran to support him. Ten days later Barry- 
more died in the Hollywood Presbyterian 
Hospital, his exhausted system giving up 
only after 60 years of brilliant, headstrong 
activity. The medical verdict was: myo- 
carditis, with chronic nephritis, cirrhosis 
of the liver, and gastric ulcers. 

Only the actor’s physician and _ his 
brother Lionel were with him at the end. 
His sister Ethel continued to play her 
scheduled performances in Boston, where 
she is starring in “The Corn Is Green.” A 
few hours before his death, though having 
been away from the church for many 
years, Barrymore received the last sacra- 
ments in the Catholic faith in which he 
was born. 

Those, briefly, are the facts marking the 
last performance of the Great Profile, the 
great lover, a facile radio ad-libber, and an 
uninhibited theatrical figure. And with 
John Barrymore went the greatest—and 
the last—of the matinee idols. 





Career: From 1903, when he first ap- 
peared on Broadway in “Glad of It,” to 
1925, when he closed a “Hamlet” that had 
been hailed by critics in London as well 


as New York, Barrymore was every young | 


girl’s dream. More than that, first as the 
gay young blade and dashing comedian of 
the early 1900s and then as the serious 
tragedian, he represented all that was best 
on Broadway for a generation. But with 
the arrival of sound films and changing 
theatrical styles, both matinee idols and 
Barrymore left Broadway. He had made a 
few films in earlier years, but now he went 





Culver 


... the Great Lover, with Garbo... 


to work in earnest. To his total of 32 stage 
roles he added the amazing number of 52 
star movie parts. 

Finally, in recent years, Barrymore took 
delight in—and made profit from—parody- 
ing himself, his acting, and his old stage 
plays. He gave ranting take-offs of “Ham- 
let,” “Richard III,” “The Jest,” etc. Even 
in interviews he referred to himself as a 
ham and suggested that his years of seri- 
ous work had been done with tongue in 
cheek. That tendency reached something 
of a climax when he returned briefly to the 
stage in 1939-40 in. “My Dear Children,” 
a flimsy affair in which he played a 
drunken, aging and much married ham 
actor whose career was painfully similar to 
Barrymore’s. Audiences were more enter- 
tained by Barrymore’s pungent and pro- 
fane asides, than by the play. He followed 
this with a film, “The Great Profile,” in 
which he even more bitterly caricatured 
himself. 


Lire: John Barrymore was of the fifth 
generation of a family of actors. His father 
was Maurice Barrymore, his mother, Geor- 
giana Drew, daughter of John Drew. The 
parents were as famous and beloved in 
their day as John, Ethel, and Lionel have 
become since then. - 

John was born in Philadelphia in 1882. 
He started adult life as an artist, and for 
several years drew horrifying cartoons for 
The New York Journal to illustrate the 
editorials of Arthur Brisbane and the 
poems of Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

It was John’s father who finally per- 
suaded him to go on the stage. “Do you 
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Internationa! 
... and in the years of his age 


want to be an artist and daub all you 
life,” he roared, “or do you,” he added, 
dropping his voice to a seductive coo, 
“want to be an actor and ma-ake 
loooooccove?” 

The boy did—not only on the stage but 
in real life. He had four wives, not to 
mention sweethearts. First was Katherine 
Harris of New York, married 1910, sepa- 
rated 1917. Second, Blanche Oelrichs, who 
wrote under the name Michael Strange, 
This marriage lasted seven years. There 
was one child, Diana, now a. budding ac. 
tress. Third, in 1928, was the blonde and 
beauteous Dolores Costello who had ap- 
peared with him in three films. They had 
two children, now 12 and 10 years old, but 
were divorced in 1934. 

Then, in 1937, came the most bizarre 
and most publicized romance of all. Barry- 
more was confined to a New York hospital 
with influenza when a 19-year-old Hunter 
student named Elaine Jacobs interviewed 
him for her college paper. Shortly after 
this the stage-struck girl changed her 
name to Barrie “because it was more like 
Barrymore,” and trailed the sick and aging 
actor all over the country by auto, train, 
and plane. In the tabloid headlines he be- 
came “Caliban,” and she “Ariel.” They 
were married shortly after. But there fol- 
lowed a series of brawls, bickerings, sep- 
arations, and _ reconciliations—all duly 
chronicled in the headlines. The divorce 
came in 1940. 

Barrymore was one of the best paid 
actors in Hollywood—he made $6,700 a 
week from film and radio contracts last 
year—but he had no money sense ani was 
continually in financial jams. Wheni finan- 
cial troubles were piling up in 1940, a 
sheriff: arrived at the magnificent Barry- 
more mansion one day to attach furnish- 
ings. The actor accepted the attachment, 
and invited the sheriff in to spend the 
night. The officer was willing; he slept in 
Barrymore’s huge, carved bed, and had 
breakfast with his host. It was a gesture 
typical of the Barrymore legend. 


It’s 





Every truck you see on the road is helping to speed our war effort 
... many of them working 18 hours a day .. . none are joy-riding 


speed—even on long hauls. With freight- 
rate economy! 


It’s four o’clock Sunday afternoon. Freight 
offices are closed—but the truck dispatchers 
are on the job. The telephone rings... 


operator: Lieutenant Thompson calling. 
bispatcner: Put ’im on. 
ueut. t.: That you, Steve? Listen! We need 


300 depth bombs delivered here by four 
tomorrow afternoon. 

pispatcner: Good lord, Sir! That’s 20 truck 
loads. There aren’t that many trucks in 
town today. And it’s a 275 mile run! 

ueut.t.: Don’t care if it takes a hundred 
trucks, Steve. Any other way would take 
a week. And we've got to have those 
bombs. The German subs won't wait. 


Dispatcner: O. K., Lieutenant. Do my best. 
'$:00 P.M. — Five trucks loaded and on their 


6:30 P.M. — Telephone calls catch 15 others 
on the road . . . re-route them 
into town. 


9:00 P.M. — All trucks now are loaded and 
rolling. 


1:00 A.M. — 100 miles covered; 175: miles 
to go. 

3:30 A.M.— 175 miles covered; 100 miles 
to go. 


7:330a.m.— Entire shipment of depth 
bombs unloaded at destination. 


9:00 P.M. — Patrol boats at sea... ready 
for action. 


es * 
Highway transportation is like that! 
Amazing flexibility. Unbelievable delivery 


ments are—trucking performs its greatest 
service in handling the daily flow of ma- 
terial and parts between war production 
lines... im routine operation. 


Our nation’s entire production system 
is geared to trucks. That is why it is our 
patriotic duty —today more than ever 


transportation system—and keep its roads 
... its trucks... its trailers... and its men 
.- -working at peak efficiency. 

It is to this duty that the American 
Trucking Associations and its members 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Where Flows the Sangamon 


In Central Illinois, where buffalo grass 
has given way to corn, oats, and clover, 
the Sangamon runs to the Illinois River. It 
flows a few miles south of the Spoon, made 
famous by Edgar Lee Masters in his free- 
verse headstone biographies of “Spoon 
River Anthology.” 

It is fitting that the 72-year-old lawyer- 
poet now writes of the Sangamon, for he 
has lived in the legendary Lincoln country 
all his life. “What is the Sangamon River,” 
asks Masters, “but the people who lived 
and toiled along its winding course?” 

Lincoln came down the river on a flat- 
boat in 1832, got stuck on the New Salem 
dam, and stayed for six years. Here he 
loved Anne Rutledge, who was betrothed 
to John McNamar. Abe successfully de- 
fended Duff Armstrong on a charge of 
homicide and wrestled Duff’s father, Jack. 
Jack’s other son, John the fiddler, told 
Masters: “The truth is Linkern never 
throwed him. It was a tie.” 

In verse as well as prose, Masters jour- 
neys through the Sangamon Valley, recall- 
ing the prairie past, and the earthy, plain 
people among whom Lincoln lived—like 
Jack Kelso, New Salem’s Thoreau, who in- 
troduced the future President to the poetry 
of Burns and Shakespeare; and William H. 
Herndon, Abe’s law partner and friend of 
Masters’ father. In the Rivers of America 
series. (THe Sancamon. By Edgar Lee 
Masters. Illustrated by Lynd Ward. 258 
pages. Index. Farrar & Rinehart, New 
York. $2.50.) 





Kiplinger’s Baedeker 


Hop aboard, folks. Take a book tour 
through your capital, the nation’s capital, 
and the United Nations’ capital—Wash- 
ington, D.C., the boom town of interna- 
tional politics. W. M. Kiplinger, 52-year- 
old editor of a businessman’s weekly news 
letter, is your guide. His vehicle is “Wash- 
ington Is Like That.” It abounds in statis- 
tics. 


4] Washington’s population including en- 
virons is about 1,150,000 people, one- 
quarter of whom are Negroes. But it’s not 
home to most; inhabitants are imports 
from the states and foreign countries. 
Women outnumber men 10 to 9; 45 per 
cent of the women work. Yet the birth 
rate is average. 


{ The single industry is government, and 
the city is self-consciously political. Its 
chief export is wastepaper. 


{| There are 275,000 government employes. 
Average pay late in 1941 was $2,066 a year. 
Cost of living is the highest in the nation. 
The tuberculosis death rate is the high- 
est of all large cities. Movies are the No. 1 
indoor recreation. 





When Elizabite met Dr. White 








From “Elizabite’’ (Harper) 
Finally, glamor girl of the zoo 


{| Washington is the No. 1 Negro city ip 
the world. 


{| To the press, the House chamber jis th. 
“squirrel cage.” Five grand means $5,000,. 
000,000. 


That isn’t all—Kiplinger also gives }j. 
ographies, the President’s dinner menus, 
information on getting government pam. 
phlets, a bibliography, abbreviations, a lis, 
of agencies, and a dictionary on Washing. 
ton dialect. 

His 26 years in Washington—first a; 
Associated Press correspondent, for the 
last twenty as head of his own news-lette; 
enterprise—well qualified Kiplinger 
write a revealing book. But his “inside” of 
Washington is so stuffed with material 
that the book emerges as a super tourist 
guide and fact compendium. (Wasurnc- 
TON Is Lixe Tuat. By W. M. Kiplinger, 
522 pages. Index. Harper, New York, 
$3.50.) 





Elizabite and Her Appetite 


H. A. Rey’s “Elizabite” is a children’s 
animal book with a twist—an author-illus. 
trated tale of a carnivorous plant. 

Once upon a day Elizabite came across 
the way of Dr. White. Lizzy bit his mitt, 
but the botanist snared the rarity. When 
Scotty stole her frankfurter, Elizabite 
nipped him. The plant waylaid the maid 
and hurt her, even saw a burglar and 
tripped him. How Elizabite ended in 200 
glory is the end of her adventure story. 
(Exizasite. By H. A. Rey. Harper, New 
York. $1.50.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Untiu THE Day Break. By Louis Brom- 
field. 325 pages. Harper, New York. $2.50. 
A mild melodrama of Parisian under- 
ground resistance recounts how Roxie 
Dawn, a folies queen, came to hate the 
Germans, whom Bromfield depicts as in- 
variably obtuse and psychotic. 





Otp Soutpiers Never Diz. By James 
Ronald. 309 pages. Lippincott, Philadel- 
phia. $2.50. This is a funny, gentle story of 
an old English general who shut himself 
up on his estate when nobody would let 
him help win this war. Then the war 
moved in on him in the shape of thirteen 
London brats. As a substitute father, the 
general was first-rate. 


ResirtH IN Liserty. By Eva Lips. 304 
pages. Flamingo, New York. $3. The bat- 
tle of Julius Lips, German anthropologist, 
and his wife against the Nazis was vividly 
told in Mrs. Lips’ 1938 best seller “Savage 
Symphony.” This new book is what came 
after: arrival in America in 1934, making 
new friends, continuance of scientific work 


in a strange land, and gradual American- 
ization. 
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Profs’ Pay 


Considering his training, a college pro- 
fessor’s wage is slim pickings. A plutocrat 
among professors, stationed at a richly en- 
dowed university, garners about $8,000 a 
year. More often, however, the average 
hovers around $1,800—meager for the 
living standard required in academic cir- 
cles. 

Professors generally eke out this sum 
during their long summer vacations, by re- 
search or teaching at summer schools. But 
with four-fifths of American colleges con- 
verted from nine- or ten-month opera- 
tions, this vacation work is a war casualty. 
And many have to serve the extra months 
at no extra pay—even though the stu- 
dents pay more tuition. The hitch is 
that most colleges have long been in red 
ink and have been sinking deeper since 
the draft began cutting college enroll- 
ments. 

Harvard’s faculty started the no-extra- 
pay custom last Jan. 6, unanimously vol- 
unteering to serve the fu'! year without 
salary increases. Other schools then took 
up the idea without consulting their teach- 
ing staffs. The University of Maryland 
even discontinued a regular summer ses- 
sion for which it had paid teachers extra 
and substituted similar classes without the 
added compensation. 

Agitated, yet fearful lest they be 
charged with unpatriotic profiteering, in- 
dividual professors have said little about. 
these new blows to their livelihoods. This 
week they found a powerful champion in 
the American Association of University 
Professors. Circularizing 17,129 association 
members and every college president in 
the country, the AAUP urged that pro- 
fessors be paid for teaching whenever the 
college derives income from the courses 
concerned. If funds are not available for 
all, said the circular, those in lower-income 
brackets should get special consideration. 

Pay aside, no teacher should be “re- 
quired” to work during his normally free 
time, the association asserted. But he 
should deem it “a moral obligation” if he 
is not otherwise serving the war effort. 





Young Man of Letters 


Sober little Richard Earnhart, 11-year- 
old seventh grader of the Coldwell School 
of El Paso, Texas, and son of a Federal 
Communications Commission monitor, 
wants to be a professor of languages when 
he grows up. In Washington last week he 
gained a leg on that ambition by winning 
first prize of $500 and a two-day trip to 
New York in the eighteenth annual news- 
paper-sponsored National Spelling Bee. 
The sixth boy champion since the matches 


started in 1925, he won by beating Mary 


Margaret Montgomery of Des Moines, 






MICROHONING 


(Weekes Temi 


SHOOT STRAIGHTER ¢ FIRE LONGER 


ICROMATIC Honing —“Microhoning”—is a final machining process 
IM for getting highest precision parts faster. It creates accuracy to 
tenths of thousandths of an inch at high production rates and produces 
any desired surface finish. It saves time and cost .. . it improves quality. 


Gun bores, as well as many other ordnance parts, are Microhoned ... 


and American guns shoot straighter and fire longer due to this precision 
machining. 


Microhoning is advantageous on many other precision jobs. 


MICROMATIC HONE CORPORATION 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
MANUFACTURERS OF HONING MACHINE TOOLS 
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DOING A JOB Ff 
ff (/ 4a 
SU Cut 
PRODUCTION! 
SAVING TIME 
“SAVING WORK 


“FREEING MAN-POWER 
SAVING SPACE 


In foundries, ammunition plants, 
steel and brass mills, aviation ma- 
chine shops and in scores of other 
plants, Standard Conveyors are 
doing an important job—keeping 
high-speed production machines 
supplied — moving materials and 
parts “on schedule” from depart- 
ment to department—freeing man- 
power for effective work in the 
nation’s “battle of production.” 
The 76-page booklet, “Conveyors by Stand- 
ard,” will aid you to determine the best 


types of power and gravity conveyors to 
step up production in your plant. 

Write for your copy of Bulletin NW6 
“Conveyors by Standard” 
STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
General Offices: NORTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
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NEWSWEEk 


~~ ‘Harris & Ewing 


Richard Earnhart, winner of the National Spelling Bee, enjoying congratula- 
tory kisses from Mary Montgomery and Hazel Prade, runners-up 


who muffed “acquiesced,” and going on to 
spell “sacrilegious” correctly. 

Mrs. Louise Black, Richard’s teacher, 
who brought him to Washington, told his 
parents she’d bring home the winner. She 
was probably the most excited spectator 
during the 88-round four-hour battle in 
the auditorium of the National Press Club. 
The contestants themselves, 26 boys and 
girls of 10 to 15, champions of sixteen 
states, faced a battery of judges, reporters, 
and parents with complete aplomb. The 
pop of flash bulbs left them unblinking; 
the adult quips of the spelling master 
merely bored them. The bee was serious 
business with them. 

Grace Flemming of Akron, Ohio, spelled 
the first word, “approximate.” The first 
down was Laura Page of Charlotte, N.C., 
who misspelled “guardian” in the third 
round. In the same round Almarine Kerr 
of Tulsa, Okla., failed to connect with 
“adequate,” despite the rabbit’s foot 
pinned on her dress, and the battle really 
started, with words like benevolent, lading, 
sieve, surplice, and dire rapidly claiming 
their victims. 

For spectators the best part of the show 
was the drubbing the spelling master, 
Dr. W. Hayes Yeager of George Washing- 
ton University, was given by the contest- 
ants. They made him pronounce words 
slowly and distinctly and asked him to 
give definitions and use words in sentences 
until the professor must have felt it was 
he who. was being tested. Rather given to 
involved explanations of simple words, he 
produced a particularly scholarly defini- 
tion of the word “scent.” Whereupon 11- 
year-old David Mallett of Columbus, 
Ohio, brought down the house. “Say,” 
asked David, “are you talking about a 
smell?” 








SCIENCE 





Test for Amputation 


Amputation is a grave decision for any 
doctor. If he cuts off a diseased leg, for 
instance, the patient’ thus crippled may 
suspect that its removal was unwarranted 
and that the surgeon was a blundering 
“butcher.” If the physician decides not to 
operate and the patient dies, the doctor 
may get the reputation of an incompetent 
quack. 

To help the surgeon solve this dilemma, 
a new test was described last week in the 
journal Medical Clinics of North America, 
by Dr. Kurt Lange and Dr. Linn J. Boyd 
of New York. Its basis was the fact that 
one clue is blood circulation: if no blood 
is getting through to a gangrenous foot 
or to a segment of intestine strangled by 
rupture, the affected area is as good as 
dead and must be removed. 

In a darkened operating room, Drs. 
Lange and Boyd jabbed into a vein in 
the patient’s forearm a hypodermic con- 
taining fluorescein—a dye that glows gold- 
en green under ultraviolet light. Simul- 
taneously, the trouble area was radiated 
with ultraviolet light from a mercury 
vapor lamp. With a stopwatch, the ob- 
servers recorded the instant a gold-zreen 
tinge appeared in the affected part, thus 
timing the dyed blood’s journey there via 
heart and lungs. If blood flow were nor- 
mal, the time should have been fifteen to 
twenty seconds. When it took longer, phy- 
sicians could tell by the time actually re- 
quired and by the intensity of fluorescence 


- Just how much blood was circulating. 


The principal application of the test 
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0 far, said Dr. Lange, is in cases of 
hernia (rupture) where part of the in- 
estine appears to be blood-strangled. If 
the gold-green color shows in the affected 
bowel, the latter may not have to be cut 
out, thus sparing the patient an opera- 
tion that sometimes ends fatally. Another 
promising application is in circulation tests 
of gangrenous legs and feet where the 
surgeon is uncertain whether or not he 
must amputate. 


Planet X 


Astronomers, like good railroad men, 
don’t like to have things go off schedule. 
They can’t sleep daytimes when a celes- 
tial body fails to keep its rendezvous in 
space on time. Since 1910, for instance, 
they've fretted because Halley’s comet 
was then three days late in its regular visit 
to the neighborhood of earth. 

Last week, Dr. Robert S. Richardson, 
astronomer at Mount Wilson, emerged 
from his basement laboratory in Pasadena, 
Calif, and reported to the Astronomical 
Society of the Pacific that he had the 
probable answer: the culprit that pulled 
back the comet and made it late is a yet 
undiscovered tenth planet, about the size 
of Pluto, but a trifle closer than Pluto to 
the sun. The attraction of such a planet 
would just about account for the comet’s 
tardiness. 

Similar predictions have led to the dis- 
covery of other planets. In 1846, it took 
Galle, a German, only half an hour to find 
Neptune after receiving calculations 
worked out by U. J. J. Leverrier in France. 
Then Percival Lowell noted that Neptune 
behaved erratically and decided it could 
be explained by the existence of another 
planet. Not until 1930, fourteen years 
after Lowell’s death, did his and W. H. 
Pickering’s calculations result in the dis- 
covery of Pluto by Clyde W. Tombaugh. 
And Dr. Richardson’s Planet X will prob- 
ably prove just as elusive: Pluto is about 
4,000,000,000 miles from earth and Planet 
X not much closer. 





Guayule’s Rebound 


Mexicans used to chew guayule as we 
chew gum. Though they didn’t know it, 
what made the 2-foot, silver-grayish shrub 
resinous and chewy was its 10 per cent 
rubber content.* But Mexican naturalists 
discovered the fact and in 1876 exhibited a 
sample of guayule rubber at the Centennial 
Exposition in Philadelphia. Thereafter it 
emerged slowly and laboriously into indus- 
trial importance, well known in the rubber 
industry itself but almost unheard of by 
the public at large. Last week’s rubber re- 








*More than 500 plants are known to contain 
some rubber. But the original South American 
tree, Hevea brasiliensis, still provides practically 
all of the world’s supply. 
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Ladies! Kreml keeps coiffures lovely, 
lustrous . . . conditions your hair both 
before and after permanents. 


Hair-Care Combination: Use Kreml 
Hair Tonic and gentle Kreml Sham- 
poo (made from an 80% olive oil 
base) that cleanses thoroughly, leaves 
your hair more manageable. Ask your 
barber for an application. Get BOTH 
at your drugstore. 
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REMOVES DANDRUFF SCALES 
HELPS CHECK EXCESSIVE FALLING HAIR 
NOT GREASY — MAKES THE HAIR BEHAVE 
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IN 1832 the British Gov- 
ernment, seeing the need 
for a mechanical calculator, 
subsidized Chas. Babbage in 
an attempt to build a “com- 
puting engine.” 











Vamong modern 


ONE-HAND 
KEYBOARD CONTROL 


On less modern calculators you'll 
find widely-separated control 
groupings which require lengthy 
hand and finger travel. Often 
two hands must be used. 


On Marchant, all the control keys 
are compactly and conveniently 
located under the finger-tips of 
one hand ,.. for either right or 
left hand operation. 


Unchallenged Easeof Operation 
... With MARCHANT 


Ask the Marchant Man to explain 
the advantages of the other 19 points, 











MARCHANT 


SILENT SPEED 
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port by the Truman committee, prophesy- 
ing that guayule can become a “permanent 
backlog” for America’s rubber supply, 
finally elevated the shrub to rank as a 
major commodity. 

Behind guayule’s struggle lay half a cen- 
tury of scientific spadework—literally. The 
bush grew wild and abundantly in North- 
ern Mexico and sparsely in our own South- 
west. Until the turn of the century, Ameri- 
can firms bought it up chiefly as a fuel, for 
it burns fiercely. Then, 1903, a chemist 
named William A. Lawrence put some of 
it through a coffee grinder in his Long 
Island home and found that a process of 
chopping, pressure, and rubbing in water 
separated the rubber from the plant. New 
York financiers soon organized the $30,- 
000,000 Continental (now Interconti- 
nental) Rubber Co. and began buying 
vast stretches of guayule acreage. By 1910 
it produced 10,687 tons—one-tenth of the 
total world rubber supply. Then the Ma- 
dero Revolution of 1911 closed the fac- 
tories. 

Intercontinental had already worried 
about the dwindling supply of the wild 
shrub: guayule processing takes the whole 
plant, unlike the rubber tree which is 
merely tapped. They now hired Dr. W. B. 
McCallum to attempt the hitherto impos- 
sible task of domesticating it. After twenty 
years of experiments he succeeded in rais- 


‘ing from seed a strain that was 22 per 


cent rubber. In 1931 the firm opened the 
first American guayule processing plant at 
Salinas, Calif. And in 1934 it harvested the 
first big crop. This yielded 622 tons. But 
mounting imports from the Far East, 
Africa, and South America again threw 
guayule into eclipse. 


ik a aN ig a a Rm acct 2 a 
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Japan’s conquests in the East Indic, 
changed the picture. In February, th 
United States Forest Service took over the 
Intercontinental holdings at Salinas anj 
launched a forced planting program—g_ 
000 pounds of seed sowed in 750 acng 
Since each bush produces enough seed ap. 
nually for ten seedlings, the first year, 
crop will produce enough seed for an est). 
mated 75,000 acres, with a yield of 6,09 
tons of rubber in 1943. In addition, Inte. 
continental has been extracting 6,000 ton; 
annually from the wild plant in its pp. 
opened Mexican factories; intensified pro. 
duction may raise that figure to 8.000 by 
next year. All this will be pretty puny com. 
pared with the United Nations’ wartime 
need of more than 1,000,000 tons a year, 
but it will help. 

The Department of Agriculture has als 
pitched in, with hundreds of trial plantings 
throughout the Southwest. It is experi- 
menting with new planting methods and 
with artificial-growth hormones to groy 
guayule from cuttings. Along with admit. 
tedly promising research for strains with 














Three Lions 


Guayule: It yields rubber 






Acme 
Here’s a 100-pound slab of guayule rubber—and a lot more is on the way 
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xceptionally high rubber content, this 

propagation by cuttings might enormously 
the rediscovered industry. 

Incidentally, one of the department’s 
biggest projects is that at Manzanar, Calif., 
where the workers are—of all people—Jap- 
anese. Evacués from the coast areas, and 
headed by Walter Watanabe, a Los Ange- 
es nurseryman, they’re going at the work 
in the rich Owens Valley willingly and 


eagerly. 








FOURTH ESTATE 


From Post to POST 


It was as though grandma had demurely 
risen from her accustomed place at the fire- 
side and moved noiselessly out of the 
room, then burst in again a minute later 
with her hair bobbed, face flirtatiously 
rouged, and nails reddened. The face-lifting 
job done on the May 30 Saturday Evening 
Post was that astonishing. 

America’s No. 1 general magazine had 
decided that its old-fashioned high-laced 
hoots were beginning to pinch. So the 
transfiguration included (1) laying the 
shost of founder Benjamin Franklin by 
dropping all reference to him from cover 
and masthead, (2) color on nearly every 
page, in contrast to the old Post’s predom- 
inantly somber art, (3) more uniform 
type, (4) art “bleeding”—running the pic- 
tures off to the edge of the page instead 
of leaving white space in the margins, and 
(5) near obliteration on the cover of the 
words The Saturday Evening above a big 
square POST. In fact, along with a story 
on war-working women, there’s a photo 
on page 31 of a real grandma, proudly 
sporting an overseas cap as she gets on 
with her riveting. 

As expected, the transformation drew 
both compliments and disapproving frowns. 
Some format connoisseurs of the modern 
school felt that it had sacrificed individual 
character and.tradition,.and. that it-added 
nothing new in magazine layout. They 
admitted, however, that the Post looked 





more exciting on the inside. Others . 


thumped enthusiastically for the change, 
and denied it had sacrificed anything, tra- 
ditionally or in any other way. 

The Post’s announcement to the trade 
emphasized articles were shorter and more 
numerous. Otherwise the magazine was 
reticent except to say that the basic idea 
was to make the magazine “more read- 
able” and to give the cover newsstand ap- 
peal. Ben Hibbs, the new editor (NEws- 
week, March 23) added: 

“The old format limited us in what we 
wanted to do. Changes have been going on 
at the Post from time to time over the 
years and have always been made to keep 
abreast of the times without changing the 
basic quality of the Post, which always 
has been high.” 





@ The previously growing ten- 
dency of industry to rely on the 
Mill Supply House as the best 
answer to its needs for new and 
replacement equipment has 
soared abruptly under the pres- 
ent emergency conditions. Your 
Republic Distributor is a lead- 
ing representative of this field 
which is serving so commend- 
ably today. The Republic Dis- 
tributor Emblem which he dis- 
plays is a mark of Republic’s 
well-founded approval and 
your assurance of his qualifi- 
cations. 


MECHANICAL 
RUBBER 


In Essential Industries 


Coal . .. fuel for the blazing fires 


of industry at war, raw material for many 
essential processes . . . is one of the rich 
basic resources lending dominant advan- 
tage to America’s war effort And this 
well-known importance of coal today is, 
at the same time, a striking example of the 
importance of Mechanical Rubber Prod- 
ucts to the war production program—for 
rubber belting and hose of various types 
are integral parts of modern mining and 
handling methods. Such 1s the position of 
Mechanical Rubber throughout industry — 
as coal is mined and put to use in great- 
ef quantities, faster and more efficiently 


with rubber, so are ships built, metals produced, tanks made, 
oil wells drilled and railroads operated .. better with 
“csmechanical-rubber:equipment. © 9 = 

Republic, with over forty years of specialized experience 
in the exclusive manufacture of rubber products for indus- 
trial use, is extending every effort to meet the needs of es- 
sential industries today. REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION 
OF LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORP., YOUNGSTOWN. O. 
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MOLDED , EXTRUDED 
GOODS PRODUCTS 
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Typewriteable 
ADDRESS CARDS 


War restrictions pose no problems 
for Elliott users. The all-fibre 
typewriteable Elliott Address 
Cards are plentiful, economical 
and easy to buy in any amount. 


They can be stenciled in a few 
seconds on any standard type- 


writer. ‘ 


10,000 impressions guaran- 
teed. 


They’re lighter, quieter, cleaner 
and save 40% of the filing 
space required for metal ad- 
dress plates. 


THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
131 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 





Write for the unique business 
booklet ‘‘Unscrewing the 
Inscrutable’’—a fascinating 
story of American inven- — 
tive genius. Use business 
letterhead, please. 
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" British Combine 


Dr. Wiliam Temple and Arthur Cardinal Hinsley, Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and Westminster, forged swords of the spirit 








RELIGION 


Peace and the Sword 


Against the first big Nazi air assaults in 
August 1940, Britain wielded not only the 
RAF but a Sword of the Spirit. This was 
a movement launched by 77-year-old Ar- 
thur Cardinal Hinsley, tall, sharp-fea- 
tured Archbishop of Westminster and chief 
of Britain’s 2,400,000 Roman Catholics. 
With typically British confidence amid 
disaster, it looked to “a return to the prin- 
ciples of international order and Christian 
freedom” after the war was won (Ephe- 
sians 6:17—“And take unto you ... the 
sword of the spirit which is the word of 
God”). 

The Sword of the Spirit attracted 200,- 
000 Roman Catholics—and 200,000 Angli- 
cans and free-church Protestants as well, 
including 16,000 RAF men. Soon the sight 
of Catholic Jesuits and Protestant low 
churchmen preaching from the same plat- 
form became common. The movement got 
further impetus in December 1940, when 
all faiths joined in a manifesto supporting 
Pope Pius XII’s plea for a just peace. 

But on the Sword of the Spirit’s first 
birthday, the Anglicans and free church- 
men were dealt what they considered a 
severe rebuff: Cardinal Hinsley designated 
the movement a primarily Catholic one. On 
the ground that church policy forbade too 
close cooperation with those “in heresy,” 
the prelate ruled that Sword officers must 
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Wide World 


be Catholics; those of other faiths could 
be merely “associate members.” Non- 
Romans, shocked at this “unexpected cold 
douche,” ruefully called the Sword a single 
edged blade. Most went into a similar Re- 
ligion and Life movement sponsored by the 
Anglican-Free Church Commission on In- 
ternational Friendship and Social Respon- 
sibility. 

A few, however, quietly maintained a 
tenuous link of cooperation between the 
two groups. At a meeting in London last 
week their work culminated in a perma- 
nent link—a joint statement, with a joint 
committee of five Anglicans, five free. 
churchmen, and seven Catholics to im- 
plement it. 

To the gathering in the high-ceilinged as- 
sembly room of the bomb-scarred Waldorf 


‘Hotel, the newly installed Archbishop of 


Canterbury explained the statement’s sig- 
nificance. Dr. William Temple, plump and 
black-cassocked, declared: “The agree- 
ment does not mean any reunion of the 
churches nor even the setting up of a new 
organization, but a linking up as a team 
of the two organizations already working.” 
For his part, the scarlet-robed Cardinal 
Hinsley asserted: “This historic meeting 
sets the stamp and seal of our mutual un- 
derstanding. Our friendship has been ce- 
mented by this clear statement which 
marks precisely the scope and limits of our 
cooperation.” 
’ The document accepted “the common 
obligation” to work together on current 
and postwar issues—‘“without raising ulti- 


ent phrasi 
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questions of church order and doc- 
tine which divide us.” And it agreed that 
estain freedoms were essential: to worship 








educate, and persuade”; and “to bring up 
children in the faith of their parents.” 

That all sides had engaged in much 
give-and-take in working out the pro- 
nouncement was indicated in a side remark 
by Cardinal Hinsley: “I confess there are 
some things in this document for which I 
would have preferred a somewhat differ- 


ent phrasing.” 















“MUSIC 


Songs With Hash-Stripes 


Madelon may have been the sweetheart 
of the AEF, but as “Pauvre Madelon” she 
did her hitch for the boys in 1812, too. 
The doughty Texans who waded into the 
Battle of San Jacinto in 1836 snatched 
their bowie knives out of their teeth and 
sang “Will You Come to the Bower” as 
they slaughtered Santa Ana’s men. Such 
background pictures make “Sound Off!”— 
Edward Arthur Dolph’s excellent soldier 
songbook of words and music—fun not 
only to sing by but also to read. 

“Sound Off!” was first published in 1929 
and has just been brought out in a new 
edition by Farrar & Rinehart. To bring 
Non- fi the book up to date, there is even a “Re- 
cold Si member Pearl Harbor” section which in- 
ngle- HM cludes a few recent numbers like “Arms 
Re- i for the Love of America,” Irving Berlin’s 
the Army Ordnance song. 

Ih. The backbone of “Sound Off!” is still 
pon- BM its large collection of tried and true favor- 

ites grouped under such headings as “Songs 
da MM With Hash-Stripes,” “Hinky-Dinky, Par- 
the ley-voo?” “The Blue and the Gray,” and 
last Hi “In the Days of Yankee Doodle.” Dolph 
ma- MM gives Hash-Stripes (Army slang for service 
ont HM stripes) to such traditional stand-bys as 
ree- Mi “You're in the Army Now” and “The 

im- Hi Caisson Song.” 

Since, as Dolph says, the soldier cares 
| as- Hi most about singing of his profession, along 




















dor! Hi with the new army will come “new songs 
) of HM to evoke the marual spirit or to lessen the 
Sig- HH monotony of camp . .. And some day, 
and God willing,” he adds, “there will be added 
ree- Hi to this collection the exultant lines some 


the {J airman sings as he bombs Tokyo and the 
new Hj ribald ballad some doughboy shouts as he 
am marches into Berlin.” (Sounp Orr! By 
1g. Edward Arthur Dolph. Music arranged by 
inal HM Philip Egner. Illustrations by Lawrence 
‘ing fi Schick. 621 pages. Bibliography, index. 
un- Farrar & Rinehart, New York. $3.50.) 





ou J Young King Cole 


Brief minutes before Jack Cole was to 
dance on the stage for the first time any- 
where, he tore his costume to pieces. He 
didn’t like it. It didn’t suit him. Therefore 








according to: conscience; ‘to ‘preach, teach, - 





OIL IS AMMUNITION 























-o-we are helping 
to keep it flowing 


The vital importance of petroleum and its derivatives to our . 
war effort is being further emphasized every day . .. and the 
speed and efficiency with which the oil industry is producing 
becomes a matter of national pride. In this phase of the battle 
for production, as in many of its other phases, Worthington 
equipment is playing a part of increasing importance. 


In the elimination of paraffin wax from lubricating and cushion- 
ing oils . . . to assure free flowing in high altitude flying and 
cold-weather ground operations . .. Worthington refrigeration 
equipment is serving key refineries. 


Other Worthington refrigeration equipment duplicates high- 
altitude conditions in aircraft engine testing chambers. And 
Worthington air conditioning units maintain constant tem- 
perature and humidity levels in the new “black-out’’ plants 
. « e assuring correct conditions for precision manufacture and 
increasing the efficiency of the workers upon whose efforts so 
much now depends. 


Worthington pumps, compressors, diesel engines, and steam 
power auxiliaries are doing a big job in getting the crude oil 
out of the ground. Pumps of a different type move this oil, through 
thousands of miles of pipe lines, to the refineries. In the refin- 
eries, many classes of pumps carry the oil, gasoline, and other 
liquids through cycles which constitute some of the greatest 
marvels of modern chemistry. 


Yes, this organization is busy helping to deliver the petroleum 
products so vital to our war effort, and the services of our engineers 
and facilities are available . . . first, to check performance of 
installed units with a view to their continued operation at top 
efficiency . . . and second, for the planning of new equipment 
for the readjustment or expansion of plant facilities. 


Oil is Ammunition ...Use it Wisely! 


WORTHINGTON 








WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 
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he wouldn’t wear it. That he finally did 
was a concession only to the efficiency of 
the safety pin and the strength in numbers 
of Ted Shawn and his company—who 
wrapped it around him, pinned it up, and. 
literally threw him on the stage. 

In the twelve years since then, the 29- 
year-old Cole has torn a great many things 
to pieces in his dance career: musicians 
who couldn’t accompany his intricate ar- 
rangements; dancers who couldn’t follow 
same; concert impresarios who didn’t pay 
him enough; and even the night-club man- 
agers who now do. 

As a matter of fact, the latter seem de- 
lighted to take the temperament along 
with the entertainment, for in the past 
couple of years Cole has been solidly 
booked in most of the best spots in the 
business—the Rainbow Room in New 
York, the Plaza’s Persian Room, also in 
New York, the Book-Cadillac in Detroit, 
Chez Paree in Chicago, the Royal Palm in 
Miami, and even the Copacabana in Rio 
de Janeiro. Now back at the Rainbow 
Room (where he has been a hardy peren- 
nial ever since it opened in 1934), he has 
just been signed up again for the fall sea- 
son at double his present money. Last 
week he wound up a very successful run 
in the first edition of “Keep "Em Laugh- 
ing,” one of Broadway’s recent vaudeville 
revivals, 

It’s no wonder Cole got impatient with 
the concert impresarios who didn’t pay 
him what he wanted. With them the New 
Jersey-born dancer could clear only about 


Jack Cole and Co., dance satirists, performing one of their “Primitive Dance Impressions” 


$350 a week. Playing Broadway and night 
clubs, he can clear between $1,200 and 


‘ $1,500—even allowing for his company of 


supporting girl dancers. 

The unique style which can make this 
kind of money in the dance field where 
the glory is great but the paycheck thin 
goes back to Cole’s nothing-sacred policy. 
For in his dance presentations he takes a 
classic form or an authentic folk style and 
slicks it up for our time—the twentieth 
century. A delicate set of East Indian 
hastas (hand gestures) , for example, form 
the basis of a very hot hunting dance set 
to Raymond Scott’s “Dinner Music for a 
Pack of Hungry Cannibals.” The antics of 
lindy-hopping jitterbugs become a clever 
satire called Marriage of a Solid Sender, 
and to the more or less formless pattern 
of a Cuban rhumba Cole adds the nuance 
of a suggestive story. 

The classic ballet, of course, takes a 
frightful beating—but in impeccable style 
and technique, which is one of the reasons 
why fellow dancers respect Cole so much. 
He may make fun of them, but he can do 
their own specialties as well if not better 
than they can. As a matter of fact, concert 
professionals attend his new shows with 
fear and trembling. Heavens knows, one of 
them will mutter, what Jack will do this 
time—for last month he was learning this 
thing from me. 

Cole himself puts it this way: “I can do 
these dances and so I can afford to be 
funny about them. I dance the way I do 
because I choose to dance this way and 


not because I cannot dance any othe 
way.” Which is a very typical statement 
from a man who, rather than wear a wig 
let his own hair grow down to his shoul. 
ders, dyed it platinum, gave the required 
performance, and then shaved his head 
completely and has worn a crew cut eye; 
since. 





RECORD WEEK 


Georg Philipp Telemann, a contempo. 
rary of Bach, was rated above him by 
eighteenth-century musicians; two impor. 
tant musical posts were offered to the mas. 
ter only when Telemann had declined 
them. After more than a hundred years of 
obscurity he has recently been “rediscoy. 
ered” by modern music makers, including 
RCA Victor, which has recorded his Surry 
iv A Minor For FLuTe anv Sraings, 
Played by William Kincaid with Eugene 
Ormandy and the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
the music has an extraordinary freshness 
(two 12-inch records in album, $2.50). 


To his recent first album of Musica, 
Comepy Favorites, André Kostelanet, 
and Columbia now add Volume 2. Includ- 
ed in this group of eight are Cole Porter's 
“Night and Day,” Jerome Kern’s “Touch 
of Your Hand,” and George Gershwin’: 
“Somebody Loves Me”—all embroidered, 
if somewhat too richly, in the familiar 
Kostelanetz manner (four 10-inch records 
in album, $3.50). 
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uired Mf Fat Freddie 


head Old Mr. Fat and Forty ambled out to 
ever Hl ihe mound. It was Oct. 4, 1941, 85 in the 
shade, and Ebbets Field boiled with 33,100 
fans. As he mopped the sweat out of his 
eyes, Mr. Fat and Forty knew he faced 
his last chance at a World Series victory. 
Pitching for the Giants, he had lost a 4-0 
mpo- J decision to. Washington in the 33 series 
0 by HH and dropped a 2-1 heartbreaker to the 
npor- #/ Yankees in *86. Here he was in another. 
mas. [ series up against those Yanks again but 
lined HH hurling for the Dodgers. 
rs of Forty years hang on a baseball pitcher 
ScOV- Hi like a necklace of millstones, but how Fat 
ding I Freddie Fitzsimmons did pitch! For six 
UITE HM and two-thirds innings he let the Yankees’ 
INGS. HH loud bats crack out only four hits and held 
igene HM them scoreless. A Yankee kid left-hander 


stra, named Marius Russo similarly handcuffed 
ness HM the Dodgers.. Russo was at bat in the sev- 
. enth, with two out and Joe Gordon danc- 
SICAL ing off second. Fitz served up a fast one; 


net; (qq Russo swung. It was a low, buzzing drive 
clud. ag Tight back to the box. It hit Fitz on the 
ter’s [ag left knee and bounded high in the air to 
ouch Ig Shortstop Peewee Reese, who caught it 
vin’s (q for the third out. 


ered, But Fitz was finished for game and 
viliar series, and the fans mourned. For in the 
‘ords long twilight of his career, Fitz for four 


years had given the Dodgers more than he 

really had. In the previous season, at the 
_ venerable age of 39 he had won an incred- 
ible sixteen games. 

Too bad the stroke of ill fortune which 
sent Fitz hobbling off the diamond that 
hot October day could not have brought 
a dramatic close to his career, already lib- 
erally tinged with hard luck. Instead, anti- 
climax piled on climax; he went up against 
the Pirates on May 1 this season and was 
ignominiously shelled from the mound in 
the fourth inning. Last week, on the May 
9 deadline for cutting major-league 
squads, the Dodgers handed Fitz his un- 
conditional release. But next day they 
preserved Old Mr. Fat and Forty for 
Brooklyn posterity by signing him as 
coach. 





Three Aces for Barney 


Memorial Day was Barney Ewell Day 
on Randalls’ Island, in the East River just 
off the stern and rockbound coast of the 
Bronx. The big colored boy from Penn 
State, who slips over the ground like the 
shadow of a fast-moving airplane, handed 
his team the IC 4-A outdoor track title on 
a handsomely engraved platter by winning 
three events and scoring 15 of the Nittany 
Lions’ 2514 points, to top the 35 colleges 
entered. 

That wasn’t all. In taking the 100- and 
220-yard dashes Ewell set up new marks 
of 9.5 and 20.5 seconds, only to see them 
















Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 32 of a Series 


Photo of Obstacle Practice by 
Photo Section, 4th Armored Division 


This letterhead iii speed 
THE VICTORY PROGRAM 


In the Cluett-Peabody plant, hundreds of workers are turning out 
millions of shirts for our armed forces. All the qualities of good fit 
and endurance that make the Arrow shirt famous now go into action 
with our soldiers in the camps and in the field. 

Paper plays its part in this essential production. Paper for wrap- 
ping, paper for office and factory forms...and Strathmore Bond for 
the Cluett-Peabody letterhead...correspondence that keeps the records 
straight. 

The Strathmore mills are supplying papers for many other war 
activities. And, in so far as STRATHMORE BOND and other Strathmore 
papers are available, we offer them to private industry as the letter- 
heads that stand for quality with economy and that help to write a 


record of leadership for all who use them. 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Bombers, battleships, tanks, guns— 
American energy is turning them out 
at full speed. And Pepsi-Cola helps. 
It provides quick food energy, 
quenches any thirst, and so helps 
millions do a better and faster job. 
America, let’s go! 




















was the source of 
that made it possible for the ancients 
perform miracles? These wise men of the 
past knew the mysteries of life and personal 
~ This wisdom is not lost —it is with- 

Fed from the masses. It is offered freely 
TO YOU, if you have an open mind. Write 
for free sealed book. Address: Scribe UCX. 


She ROSICRUCIANS 
San Jo (AMORC) California 























Make way 


for an expert! 


(He mixes his drinks with . 
DARK JAMAICA RUM) 
Your Rum Cocktails, Rum 


Collins and Planters’ 
Punches will always be in 


demand—if you make them 
with Myers’s, the dark 


Jamaica Rum. For that extra 
wealth of flavour— 


The Rican Mut be 
MYERS’S 







f Dr. 
. little water, 


Angostura yp a bottle handy. 


Ail druggists sell Angostura. 














We BUY UNITED STATES 
y' Be WAR SAVINGS 
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“PLanters’ Punch” Brand Mf 
100% Fine Mellow Jamaica—97 Proof RE ST Replacement 
Write for new free recipe booklet to Real rest helps you work to win A 
R. U. Delapenha & Co.,Inc. «oll ir rooms are air-con- 
Agents in the U.S. A. 


Dept. NW-6, 57 Laight Street 
New York 


MS 
wore MM ayfairs. cous / \ 
Over 50% of all 


7A 
rooms $3.75 or less single 

















Corp. Jimmy Turnesa lost out ... 


thrown out because of what officials termed 
“a strong following wind” (actually it was 
a quartering breeze, and a scorching hot 
one, too). Barney covered 24 feet 6%4 
inches in the broad jump. And as he 
crossed the finish line of his final event, 
the 220, for the ninth outdoor IC 4-A title 
of his three-season career, he became the 
only man in the 66-year history of the meet 
to score a triple-triple——and no double. 
talk either. 

As for the rest of the IC 4-A leg men, 
Don Burnham of Dartmouth gave Leslie 
MacMitchell the run of his life in the mile, 
but the N. Y.U. ace staggered across in 
front by a step in 4:12.2 .. . The terrific 
effort cost MacMitchell his chance in the 
880. Obviously tired, he ran way out of 
the money. 

A two-man team from New Hampshire 
did all right for itself in the field events. 
Dick Morcom, the one-shoe-off-one-shoe- 
on leaper, won the high jump at 6 feet 4% 
inches and tied for first in the pole vault 
at 13 feet. His teammate Ed Styrna took 
the javelin throw and the hammer heave. 
Together they piled up 19 points—third 
in the meet to Pitt’s second-place 194. 





What Made Sammy Win? 


The National PGA tournament of 1942 
will go down in history as the hottest ever. 
Look at the list of nonqualifying stars in 
last week’s shooting at Atlantic City: Paul 
Runyan, Al Watrous, Gene Sarazen, Corp. 
Ed Oliver, Horton Smith, Ralph Guldahl, 
Walter Hagen. Couple that with the fact 
that Corp. Vic Ghezzi, the defending 
champ, went out in the first round, and 
you have something. 

By Memorial Day it had come down to 
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Acme 
... to Slingin’ Sammy Snead 





Corp. Jimmy Turnesa and Byron Nelson, 
Sammy Snead and Jimmy Demaret. Shoot- 
ing coolly under a sun that baked the Sea- 
view Country Club links, Snead disposed of 
Demaret 3 and 2. Nelson had his Fort Dix 
opponent in his grasp on the 36th green, 
with only a 16-inch putt for a victory. But 
Nelson dubbed it; you could have dredged 
Lord Byron with a fine mesh screen and 
found nothing but chunks of bitterness and 
remorse. As a result, Turnesa won the 37th 
and the match. 

So on May 31 it was Turnesa vs. Snead, 
and the Little Corporal threw a two under 
par 70 into Slingin’ Sam’s face on the first 
18 and left him three down. It was the psy- 
chological moment for the patented Snead 
blowup, Type 1367-C, but it never ma- 
terialized. Instead, he caught up by tak- 
ing the 24th, 26th, and 27th holes. He took 
the lead for the first time on the 28th, and 
went two up on the 30th. Then Slingin’ 
Sam clinched matters by holing out a 60- 
yard chip on the 35th for the match and 
tourney. This vindication arrived just in 
time for the small army of Snead followers 
who have sworn by him down through the 
years. For next day the PGA champ turned 
his well-muscled back on golf and joined 
the Navy. 


Sports Shorts 


Boxine: Black, spidery Ray Robinson 
made it 32 professional victories in a row 
in Madison Square Garden May 28. But 
it wasn’t easy for the Harlemite whom ex- 
perts regard as the uncrowned king of the 
welterweight division. Up against tough 
little Marty Servo, a Coast Guardsman 
from Philadelphia, Ray had to weather 
some stormy body punching to sail 
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SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


Metropolitan Moments che Mo a a Javo Fabry 


“He got it from a magician in exchange for 
an Old Fashioned made with Calvert Reserve” 


You get a flying start towards perfection when you use Calvert Reserve in 
your Old Fashioneds. For this extra-luxury whiskey has the rare ability to 
blend with—rather than overpower—the other ingredients in mixed drinks. 
And you'll find additional delight in Calvert’s unique“soft” flavor. Give your 
drinks the magic of Calvert Reserve .. .“the choicest you can drink or serve”. 


Calvert Distillers Corp., N.Y. C. Blended Whiskey, 86.8 Proof —65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
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through. Superior reach, which enabled 
him to score at a distance, gained him a 
split decision in the battle. 


Racine: Because patrons weren’t pro- 
tected against possible air raids, Long Is- 
land civilian-defense authorities last week 
threatened to close Beautiful Belmont. 
Supporters of Whirlaway, who came out 
May 30 to see their long-tailed four-year- 
old triumph in the mile-and-a-quarter 
Suburban Handicap, went home all in 
favor of the move. Backed to even money 
against ten other high-class nags, Whirla- 
way got off last and stayed there to the 
half mile, where he advanced to ninth. At 
the mile he was fourth, and there he began 
his famous closing rush. This time Jockey 
Eddie Arcaro couldn’t bring him on quite 
fast enough and Market Wise beat him by 
three lengths, paying $10.40 for $2. Atten- 
tion was a poor third. The New York rec- 
ord crowd of 51,903 topped all American 
betting marks by wagering $2,176,071, on 
the eight races. 








RADIO 


Good-By Dr. Damrosch 


“Good afternoon, my dear children,” 
will no longer purr benignly out over the 
air. This announcement, made last week 
by the Blue network, is something of a 
revolution. For the greeting’s giver, Dr. 
Walter Damrosch, 80-year-old dean of 
American orchestra conductors, has been 
presenting his Music Appreciation Hour 
ever since 1928. Each Friday, from 2 to 3 
p.m., 25 times a year;“the world’s largest 
music class has been attended in the 
schools by 7,000,000 children for whom it 
is prescribed pleasure and at home _ by 
3,000,000 adults whose choice ‘is entirely 
voluntary. The hour has been credited 
with raising the nation’s musical taste, in- 
ducing thousands to develop unsuspected 
instrumental talents, and encouraging the 
formation of countless symphony orches- 
tras. 

Officially, Dr. Damrosch won’t return to 
the air in the fall because the Blue net- 
work said it couldn’t afford to give him a 
full -hour, what with the anticipated in- 
crease in war-effort programs, many of 
them making greater demands on the 
services of musicians. And Dr. Damrosch 
wouldn’t agree to cutting the course to a 
half-hour because-he said he couldn’t give 
the full course in that small time. 

Unofficially the cancellation was attrib- 
uted to Blue’s desire to replace the Dam- 
rosch hour with a revenue-producing pro- 
gram. That understandable wish is at 





_ present hampered because salable time is 


now occupied by the number of expensive 
public-service programs the new chain in- 
herited when it was severed from NBC 
early this year. 
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The Return of the Prodigal 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


S nsthine’s been going on in this contribution of scrap; selling the whole 
country that’s just too good to embalm collection to companies in the market 
in prose like this. It calls for a great who carried it away, usually by rail. 
poet to set words to the song that’s dividing the proceeds among those who 
being whanged out on old iron in a_ collected it. The Harvester company 
thousand corners of the land. It’s the charged nothing for its service. 
song of scrap: scrap moving out of That campaign reached its peak in 
barnyards, millstreams, cellars, barns; May. Towns vied with each other. The 
scrap going to town, jolting over the _ returns are not yet all in and tabulated, 
roads in wagons, carts and wheelbar- but it is already clear that astonishing 
rows; scrap thrown clattering onto big records have been hung up. The town 
piles in village streets, schoolyards, of Pampa, Texas (12,895 population), 
church lawns, vacant lots by pa and_ collected 5,000 tons of scrap; the farm- 
grandpa and little Tommy. It’s a song ers around St. Peters, Mo. (305 popu- 
of repentance, too, for it is made by a lation), brought in 60 tons in a single 
people who in twenty years threw away day. A good guess is that a million tons 
more than most nations produced: the have been collected in the campaign. 
symbol of a prodigal nation’s return Beginning with June, farmers will be 
when there arose in the land “a mighty _ too busy to continue the collection, but 
famine”—a famine of steel. after the harvest the campaign will be 

The steel was there all along, of resumed. There’s plenty of collecting 
course—thrown away, rusted, forgot- left to be done. 
ten. We can remember when ma sold The Harvester peopse are by no 
the old stove and bought a dress with means the only energizers of commu- 
the proceeds. But somehow for twenty nity effort of this kind. There have 
years people were too busy to salvage been excellent campaigns in a number 
the scrap. Mostly it was collected only of communities—one by a steel com- 
casually and sold to peddlers. Early pany, another by the local manufactur- 
this year William S. Knudsen wrote to ers’ association, another by the city 
farm-equipment manufacturers asking government and another. by a church 
for help in collecting scrap. It was then—-- group eager for -meney for a new pipe 
that a great campaign was born. The organ—to mention only a few. 
International Harvester Co. had about 
10,000 dealers and a large publicity de- 
partment. It wanted to keep its trained 
organization together even though there 
wasn’t much to sell. It wanted to help 
win the war. So it put its sales and ad- 
vertising men to work planning a drive 
as carefully as any old-fashioned hell- 
for-leather sales drive. 


The way is now set for a nation- 
wide, coordinated all-industry drive of 
this sort aimed at collecting not only 
steel scrap but rubber, grease and 
many other essentials. The WPB is 
keenly interested. Important confer- 
ences have been held to organize the 
over-all effort. The war, it is clear, can 
be won with the stuff that is above the 
ground. Time cannot be spared to dig 
and grow all that we shall need. Scrap 
will win. The American people can get 
it if they will. 

What we have cast off let us take 
back. The prodigal has returned, and, 
as the Bible said, when the elder son 
returns from the field let him hear 


Farm scrap isn’t easy to get. Only 
the farmer knows where it is and what 
can be spared. It doesn’t bring much 
money. Something besides the money is 
needed to bring it out. That something 
in this case was patriotism. Farmers 
throughout the country last month were 
told “There’s a Bomb in Your Barn- 
yard.” Harvester-Deering dealers were “music and dancing”—the clang of 
instructed by printed stories and pic- scrap moving through the great pro- 
tures. The news went out to the very ductive channels into the finished goods 
grass roots. Every available community of victory. In the process we shall learn 
agency—schools, churches, clubs, Le- that economic freedom, despite its 
gion posts, fraternal organizations and __ prodigal waste and _ its mistakes, can 
newspapers—was enlisted by the deal- create the means of its own survival. 
ers. They were the centers of collec- That is salvaging something more pre- 
tion, keeping track of each person’s cious still—belief in our own future. 
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ae “That fellow ahead is a candidate for 
mn the Hitchhikers’ Club.” have prevented.” 
‘ “You mean because his car is smoking?” “Insulated?” 
: “Right! Smoke is a common symptom 

cf excessive engine wear and you know 
ce ‘.at means waste of gasoline and oil. 
d, .nd when you waste gasoline these days 
. --you walk.” 
ir on j bi ; and rob your car of 
: | sg see lots of smoking cars on the power. Better change 
Is t to Insulated Havoline 
n ‘ And frequently this smoke comes from _ today. . . before your 
s imnecessary engine wear—wear that a__car begins to smoke!” 
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good oil like Insulated Havoline would 


“That means Havoline is extra-tough 
... especially processed to protect your 
motor at any operating temperature. 

Havoline is distilled too—free from 
carbon-forming impurities that steal gas 





HAVOLINE 












, PVE COME TO ASK YOU... 


By far the hardest selling job “This Seagram’s 7 Crown,” said he, 
Yours truly ever had “Is blended, I should guess 

Was when the One-and-Only girl To toast occasions such as this 
Referred me to her dad... And wish a man success.” 

My studied speech, so long rehearsed, Of course I still had quite a task 
Got garbled in my mind; To win my earthly heaven, 

But he spoke first—and suddenly But She and I agree today— 
I knew that fate was kind. Our lucky number’s “7”. 


This story-telling poem is one of several Seagram is publishing in the hope that they 
may recall pleasant memories —moments when fine whiskey, used with moderation, 
helped to join hearts and minds in a more complete understanding and friendship. 
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*BLENDED WHISKEY. 86.8 PROOF, The straight whiskies in this product are 5 years or more old. 35% straight whiskies, 65% grain neutral spir 
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